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LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


APRIL, 1922. 


ARTICLE I. 
THE INDIA MISSION—1911-1920. 


BY REV. JOHN ABERLY, D.D. 


While heading this article, The India Mission, it is 
really only the Guntur Mission that the writer contem- 
plates. In previous numbers of the Quarterly (Vols. 32 


and 42) I reviewed the decades 1890 to 1900, 1900 to 
1911. I was led to prepare those articles in order to 
bring up to date the article prepared by Rev. A. D. 
Rowe in Vol. IX cf the Quarterly. By following these 
articles, those interested in the history of the Guntur 
Mission will find in a connected form some of the salient 
facts in the development of the Mission. 

To come, however, to the decade under review, I begin 
with the increase in the number of baptisms. This has 
been steady as the annexed table will show’. The decade 


Net increase in Total Christians 
1 Years No. of baptisms baptized membership. at end of year 
IQII 33903 2101 
I9I2 2041 1775 
1913 3215 2520 
1914 4138 3011 
IQI5 3713 2832 
1916 3913 2558 
1917 4121 2778 
1918 3805 1552 
1919 3959 837 
1920 4687 3190 
Totals for decade 37585 23154 
143 
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started with a baptized membership of 40,186; it ended 
with 63,370, in spite of the fact that during 1919 the in- 
crease was slight owing to the removal of many names 
from the registers, an increase of 55 per cent. during 
the decade. This is less than the more than 100 per 
cent. of the previous eleven years but still must rank as 
a remarkable increase, considering that Mass Move- 
ments generally spend themselves after some years. In 
the Guntur Mission they began in the famine of 1876-77 
and are still going on. The statistics of the Mission be- 
fore 1915 did not give the baptisms of Christian child- 
ren and of non-Christian families separately. From the 
time they are given it appears that just a little less than 
half of those baptized have been direct accessions from 
the Hindu community. In other words, about 18,000 
were received into the Church by Baptism in 10 years 
directly from those outside of the Church. It will be 
seen, therefore, that out of the 63,000 Christians re- 
ported at the end of 1920, about one-fourth are Chris- 
tians who entered the Church within a period of no less 
than 10 years, an encouraging fact but one that also 
points to one of our chief problems, the care for and de- 
velopment of so many of these who are yet babes in 
Christ. 

To this must be added another most significant fact. 
India is the home of caste and people move by commun- 
ities. Heretofore the submerged tenth have moved in 
large numbers, but those above them in the social scale 
have held themselves aloof. This is still largely the case 
but there are beginnings, all over the field, of movements 
among the next higher classes which are full of promise. 
In the previous decade this could be reported of only one 
portion of the field—the Palnad. Interest is becoming 
more general. During the year 1920 no less than 252 
from among these Sudra Classes were baptized and that 
in practically all parts of the field and, though exact 
figures are not available it is safe to estimate that there 
are now at least 3000 Christians in our Mission from 
these classes. Dr. Uhl just prepared statistics showing 
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that during the last 25 years over 3800 from among 
these classes have been received into the Church by Bap- 
tism. While a large number of these are from among 
Sudra classes of lower rank in the social scale, still the 
very highest among them are also represented and, in 
one village, Revendrapad, the whole congregation num- 
bering about 80, is from among them. 

The decade under review did not witness any large 
building operations in the Mission in spite of the fact 
that at the Home Base the Reformation Diamond Jubi- 
lee Advance for $300,000 was launched and successfully 
carried through this period. The decade marked the 
completion of the following projects begun at the end of 
the previous decade:—The Sylvanus Stall School for 
Girls, the Chirala Hospital for Women and Children, 
the Converts’ Home or Mangalamandiram in Guntur, 
the Children’s Ward and Nurses’ Home in connection 
with the Hospital in Guntur and the Tenali Station 
Bungalow. New projects undertaken and finished dur- 
ing the decade were the Chirala Church, the Rentichin- 
tala Medical Home, the Maternity Building of the Renti- 
chintala Hospital, which for the present is used as a 
General Hospital, the Shaffer Memorial Home at Renti- 
chintala, the Boarding School for girls Rentichintala, and 
Boarding Schools at Tenali and Chirala, as also the ac- 
quisition of land for a new station at Repalle. In pro- 
cess of erection, but not yet completed at the end of the 
decade, are the Boarding Schools at Narasaravupet for 
girls, Boarding Schools at Rentichintala, Sattenapalle 
and Tarlupad and a High School Hostel for boys at 
Guntur, a new High School Building at Guntur with 
Hostel, Warden’s House and other minor projects. A 
number of the buildings have been extended but, unlike 
some previous decades, this one has no large building 
projects exclusively to its credit. It, however, witnessed 
the beginning of general medical work at Rentichintala 
and all plans are ready for a new work along the same 
lines at Tarlupad. 

One of the great changes during the decade has been 
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along the lines of developing out-station work. The Gun- 
tur Mission began by concentrating at Guntur. Here 
were the Central Boarding Schools. The Central Board- 
ing School for boys is in process of being wound up. A 
Hostel or Boarding School for High School boys is all 
that is destined to be left of it. All the other work is 
transferred to the out-Stations. At the beginning of the 
decade, Rentichintala was the only out-Station that had 
one; at its end there are, besides Rentichintala, schools 
at Tenali, Chirala, Sattenapalle, Narasaravupet and 
Tarlupad. The devolution has been slower regarding 
Girls’ Boarding Schools. But already there are such 
schools at Rentichintala, Chirala and Narasaravupet, 
all of which, except the first, belong to the new work 
opened during the decade under review. 

Outstanding among the events of the decade must be 
mentioned the celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of the 
Mission in 1917. The event was celebrated by an 
evangelistic tour over the entire Mission field with its 
1000 villages leading up to a week’s Jubilee Celebrations 
in Guntur ending on July 31, 1917, the day of the found- 
ing of the Mission, when, among the festivities of the 
occasion, 12 men were ordained to the Gospel Ministry. 
For an account of the Jubilee we must be content to refer 
to the Report for 1917. 

Perhaps no decade witnessed greater changes in In- 
dia and, as a result, in the problems that confront Mis- 
sion work than did the past one. The Great World War, 
standing right in the centre of the decade, changed con- 
ditions the worid over. It did so in India. This change 
was not noticed so much during the War itself. It was 
remarkable that so great a cataclysm could take place 
and affect work in our mission so little. The changes 
first came to light after the War was over. 

Among the causes of the changes in Mission work I 
mention, first, though not regarding it as chief, the 
larger outlook it gave to Christians in India. About 
2000 of the Christians from the Guntur Mission volun- 
teered for the labour corps in Mesopotamia. These went 
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and came back much as they went. But this cannot be 
said of the young men who volunteered for service in the 
Indian Defence Force, as also for special work in Mes- 
opotamia, Egypt and Palestine. The young men in In- 
dia now no longer have the cramped outlook of previous 
decades. The world was for a time open to them. They 
had a look into it. It has created new aspirations. Old 
standards of wages are no longer sufficient to attract 
them. Standards must be raised or young men will go 
elsewhere. As a result, in part, budgets in our Mission 
went up from about Rs. 100,000 to about Rs. 300,000 
during the decade and the end is not yet in sight. 

Then there is the wider National Movement in India. 
We are still in the midst of it. Conflicting forces are at 
work, and it is too early to say which will prevail in the 
end. India is, as all the world, in the melting pot. What 
she is going to evolve, who can say? My task is simpler 
as it is only to chronicle what has already taken place. 

India did her full share in the War. She had her sons 
on every front of the War. Besides this she made an 
outright contribution of £100,000,000 to the War Fund 
in addition to the army she furnished. At the conclu- 
sion of the War she did not conceal her feeling that, if 
she counted in the defence of the Empire along with 
other self-governing Colonies, it was only right that she 
should be trusted to do more for herself in times of 
peace, as other parts of the Empire are trusted. The de- 
mands ranged from requests for a larger share in the 
Government, first to Home Rule and then, among Extre- 
mists, on to complete independence. 

Two events in the history of this period did more per- 
haps than any others to unify national sentiment and as- 
pirations. One was, the unfortunate affair at Amritsar, 
when, in suppressing meetings, unwarranted severity 
was used according to the admission of the Government 
of India itself. The other is the question of the Khal- 
ifate of Muhammadanism. India Muhammadans are 
a unit in their demand that the Sultan of Constan- 
tinople should continue to be the Khalif of Islam, and 
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Hindus, in order to have a united India no doubt, forgot 
their age-long hostility towards Muhammadans and 
united with them in making this demand. Besides these 
occasions that united the people, there appeared also the 
leader for the occasion in Mr. Gandhi, who already had 
done yoeman service for India in his efforts to get just 
treatment for his country-men in South Africa. He now 
became the embodiment of the movement for indepen- 
dent Swaraj. First called a Mahatma, a name given to 
India’s saints who have attained to liberation, he soon 
came to be regarded as an incarnation of one of the gods 
of India. He advocated passive resistance or, as it is 
known in India, non-cooperation. He carried the edu- 
cated people of India largely with him. He does not 
preach violence—just the opposite—he wants spiritual 
forces to be used exclusively. The fear is that he cannot 
keep his followers true to this high ideal—a fear only too 
fully justified by the Moplah uprising in Malabar as also 
by disturbances in other places and confessed by himself 
after the trouble in Bombay at the time of the Prince of 
Wales’ visit. But, as a Hindu friend put it, one would 
tremble to think what an excitable people might have 
done if, instead of urging non-violence as their policy, 
Mahatma Gandhi had urged them on to violence. To 
meet the growing demands of the people of India, larger 
Reforms have already been made by Government on the 
basis of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The Provin- 
cial Governments have been put under Legislative Coun- 
cils in which elected Indian Representatives have the 
power in their own hands. The franchise has been ex- 
tended, and, in some of its departments, the Imperial 
Government itself has transferred control to Indians, 
chiefly those of education and excise. The issue now be- 
fore Indians is, Shall they, taking this as a beginning 
move towards complete independence along constitu- 
tional lines, or shall they refuse anything except com- 
plete independence from this time on. Mr. Srinivasa 
Sastri, who represented India at the Washington Dis- 
armament Conference, belongs to those who hold the 
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former opinion and represents the present conservatives. 
The elders of India no doubt would side with him, as a 
whole. It is safe to say, however,that young India is of 
the latter opinion and the destinies of a nation are after 
all, in the end, with the young. 

Now all this has very direct bearing on Mission work, 

otherwise it would have no place in this paper. I want 
to dwell on the chief lines in which such influence is pro- 
minent. 
1. The first is the sphere of education, which is one of 
the subjects transferred to Indian control. Education 
has figured large in the programme of Missions. Is its 
field to be limited in the future? Is elementary educa- 
tion to be taken over altogether by the State? We Amer- 
icans, of all men, could not object if this were done. But 
it would take away from Missions a large sphere hitherto 
peculiarly their own. Certainly the whole subject needs 
to be reviewed most carefully. A Commission two years 
ago studied Village Education on the spot. Their report 
proceeds on the assumption that missions still have a 
place in elementary education in India if they set them- 
selves to the solution of the problem that for some years 
to come will be beyond the unaided resources of India. 
But to inaugurate a system such as that which they have 
outlined means a much larger expenditure than Missions 
have hitherto made on village education. In our own 
United Lutheran Church Mission, the adoption of the 
whole scheme would mean an outlay of at least Rs. 
1,000,000 a year for elementary education alone with a 
staff of about 35 educational experts. The scheme may 
be a little ambitious but it brings home the fact that in 
changed India Missions need a changed policy or else a 
closing of a part of their work. On the other hand they 
may continue for a long time to come if they show them- 
selves helpful to India. 

Then there comes the question, on what conditions 
shall we continue to work together with Government? 
Heretofore we have been allowed to give religious in- 
struction even though aided by Government. Shall this 
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be continued? Shall a conscience clause be introduced 
by Missions voluntarily or are we to wait till it is im- 
posed on us by Government order? 

After I had written the above the Madras Legislative 
Council voted down a resolution to refuse grants to 
schools that do not make religious instruction voluntary 
and did it largely on the ground that such action would 
close mission schools which are at present needed by the 
people. Mission education must prove that it fills a real 
need and, while they do that, they can in all fairness ask 
that they have a voice in determining the kind of edu- 
cation they give. But it ought to be mentioned that in 
the Madras Presidency Missions have been filling a place 
in education that is not the case in most of the other Pres- 
idencies, where a conscience clause is expected much 
sooner and it may be made an Imperial matter in which 
Madras may have to acquire. 

In higher Education the question of the place of Mis- 
sions in carrying it on are equally unsettled. Hereto- 
fore Universities have been Examining Bodies only. Col- 
leges could teach approved courses and send up students 
for their examinations. Now residential Universities 
are the order of the day. One of the first to be launched 
in the south is to be the Telugu University. What effect 
will this have on our Guntur College? Are we equal to 
the task of raising Rs. 5,000,000—and furnish the pro- 
fessors needed to make it a University with its own 
charter? That would be one solution. Or, if this can- 
not be done, can Missions unitedly do it? The very ques- 
tions suggest the answer and that is that it must be 
along the lines of a United Institution if it is to be done 
at all. Or again, shall missions attempt a separate Uni- 
versity or get a place in the Residential Universities 
alongside of others? 

In Northern India strong Colleges are already com- 
pelled to meet these questions and it will be a matter of 
only a few years till we must meet them. United work 
in higher Education is at present the only course open to 
Missions. So much is plain. Details only need to be 
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worked out and it looks as though we might have to work 
them out at short notice. 

2. So far I have dwelt only on changes in Government 
and in national sentiment. What affects Missions even 
more vitally is similar changes in the Church itself. A 
general feeling, often suppressed but now quite fre- 
quently freely expressed, that the superiority of the 
white face is a fetish that must go along with other out- 
grown superstitions, is as freely expressed among Chris- 
tians as among non-Christians. Slave mentality is a 
stigma that attaches to those who continue to have that 
obsequious attitude which was characterictic of the In- 
dia that is passing away. 

In the Church, this expressed itself first in the phrase 
that the Church and not the Mission should hereafter 
be the Body that carries on Mission operations, a phrase 
that first found expression, as far as India goes, in the 
Continuation Conference in 1912. It is along these lines 
we have been moving. For instance, all the Gospel Work 
in the Guntur Mission has been transferred to Synod, 
and through it to Church Councils during the last 
decade.. We may count ourselves fortunate that in this 
first step we anticipated the Church’s demands. Just at 
the conclusion of the decade, plans were also perfected 
to hand over all village school-work to the Church. It is 
significant that this was first proposed in a paper read 
by one of our Christian graduates before our Confer- 
ence about two years ago. There are, however, yet 
larger demands. There is no doubt that many of the 
best qualified Indians do not volunteer for work in the 
Mission, in part it may be for more material reasons but 
more especially because of the status they would be 
called on to occupy. There are Commissions in India 
studying these very problems. Our own United Lu- 
theran Church Council recently appointed a committee 
to study and report on the question. The decade under 
review made the demand that qualified Indians be given 
other than subordinate places acute; the next decade, I 
believe will show the lines along which it can be solved. 
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I venture, however, to state my conviction that it must 
be in the direction of providing for properly qualified 
Indian Christians the opportunity to occupy any posi- 
tion in the Church or Mission or her institutions. The 
field is to be divided into Pastorates. More and more, 
these will move towards self-government. Institutions 
and departments will be under committees. In these In- 
dians will have to be given full scope for all the work 
they can do. 

A question that cannot be avoided here is that of sup- 
port. Recently a commissioner from another Church re- 
marked that he felt that Missions, if they continued as 
hitherto, continually increasing their Budgets, would 
bankrupt the Church at home. Here he laid his finger 
on the spot where the Church in India has developed 
least encouragingly, all must admit. 

In 1911 the Budget for the Guntur Mission’s General 
Work was $22,000 and that for Women’s Work, $13,000; 
in 1920 these would have been at the rate of exchange 
prevailing in 1911, $70,000 and $33,000 respectively. 
This large increase cannot go on continually. 

Yet a few considerations ought not to be overlooked. 
One is that India’s wage standards have been about the 
lowest of any country in the world, and that Christians 
belong to the poorest even in this land. They are now 
rising but not as rapidly as the cost of living. In Bur- 
mah and in the Malay States, wages are at least four 
times what they are in Eastern India. The way is open 
for the labour people to go there and many go. That re- 
acts on India. This increase in wages accounts in large 
part for the large increase in Budgets during the last 
decade and yet, in spite of all the increase, facts will 
prove that India still makes the Dollar reach farther 
than any other mission country in the world. 

Then again, the actual contribution of the Mission to 
what is purely Church work during 1920 was only 
$15,000 of the Budget mentioned. If the parochial 
schools are added to this it would amount to about 
$25,000. Our expensive work is Institutional work. 
College, Seminary, Beneficiary Education, Orphanages, 
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etc., there is where the increase figures most materially. 
It is a question whether even village education ought to 
be included in the Church’s expenses, because this will 
more and more be taken over by Government here as it is 
done in other countries. 

About the subsidy to the Church itself, let it be noted 
that our work has been largely among the poorest in the 
land. They had a crude stone or an earthen pot as their 
Church heretofore. Schools did not exist for them. To 
raise them to something higher requires a school, a 
teacher and a preacher. And when the subsidy is di- 
vided among 1000 villages, after all the subsidy averages 
just $15 a year or $1.25 to each village a month— a very 
modest sum indeed for the Church itself. These 
Churches gave, besides the support they gave in kind to 
their teachers and preachers during 1920, Rs. 14,215, 
though this was in large part a famine year as against 
Rs. 8,602—in 1911 when material conditions were much 
more in their favour. This is not to conceal, what all 
admit, that here is where our progress has been least 
satisfactory. But these facts will show progress in the 
right direction even now. A congregation with 300 
communicant members can and will support its Pastor 
in India. The next great task will be to organize the 
scattered congregations into such Pastorates. At the 
same time, Institutions, Schools, Hospitals, for which 
even the Church at home is dependent on endowments 
by those in better circumstances and on other sources of 
income, as well as the large overhead item necessited by 
foreigners working in a distant land, must be met from 
the Church at Home for a long time to come. Would 
that they might at least so far as Institutions go, soon be 
met by endowments! 

38. This movement towards larger independence cannot 
be viewed in our Mission in proper perspective unless 
viewed in the light of the general movement among 
Christians in India. The Christian community is com- 
ing to consciousness very rapidly. Just recently the first 
Indian Christian High Court (Supreme Court) Judge 
was appointed in Madras. One of our own young men 
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is a member of the newly constituted Madras Legislative 
Council. Not a few of our young men are entering 
subordinate positions in offices, governmental and 
mercantile. This all marks progress in the right direc- 
tion. We need an economically independent laity before 
we can get an independent Church. But people who thus 
get on in life will also begin to do their own thinking. 
One of the most marked indications of that is The 
Christian Patriot a weekly Christian paper published in 
Madras. It is true the Patriot is out of sympathy with 
the best balanced of Indian Christian thought; but that 
does not make it any the less significant as an index of 
the changes now taking place. It advocates in Theology, 
an adaptation of Christian truth to Hindu thought; in 
Church life, a return to the ideal which, as one young 
man put it, combines scholarship and poverty in its re- 
ligious leaders—the Sadhu ideal, while in Church or- 
ganization it utterly antagonizes all western ideas of or- 
ganization, Episcopal, Presbyterian or Congregational, 
and wants India to work out its own. 

Our own Mission is not in the main stream of these 
movements. It is only affected by some side eddies. The 
Telugu people have not been in the habit of striking out 
along new lines for themselves. They are attached lo- 
cally to their own country and customs and are slower to 
move than other areas in India. But in a movement so 
general they could not remain unaffected. I believe it 
promises well for the Church. May it be utilized in the 
wisest possible way for the coming of the Kingdom! 

Let it be noted that in this review only new projects or 
new conditions have been dwelt on. Space forbids our 
dwelling on the work started in other decades and con- 
tinued in this. But it must not be overlooked that this 
after all formed by far the largest part of the work of 
the decade. Take, as an illustration of this, the work of 
the Guntur Hospital for women and children. For the 
ten years under review the average annual number of in- 
patients was just about 1,000 or a total of 12,296 for the 
decade, and the new patients at the Dispensary ran over 
8,000 a year or a total of 91,515, while visits to the Dis- 
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pensary were about three times that number. What an 
amount of work these figures represent but we do not 
dwell on it because it was not started during the decade. 
What is true of this one institution is true of the work 
in smaller degree in Chirala and now in Rentichintala as 
also of schools whether they be College, High Schools for 
men or women, Middle Schools, or village schools or in 
the work among the congregations. 

I conclude with what must be not only a conclusion to 
this paper but also a conclusion to this series of articles. 
With the year 1920 the separate record of the Guntur 
Mission came to an end. The merging of Lutheran 
Churches in America has led to a more rapid merging 
here than the most sanguine among us had anticipated. 
In October, 1920, final action was taken bringing 
Rajahmundry and Guntur into one general Organization 
known as the Council of the Indian Mission. There is 
only one statistician now for the United Mission and so 
there ought to be only one summary hereafter, if such a 
summary continues to be made Our fellowships have 
even gone beyond this. During the War the Guntur Mis- 
sion acted as a friend in need to the Hermannsburg and 
Ohio Missions. At its conclusion, it gave men and still 
continues to give men, to the Advisory Committee of the 
Gossner Mission just as the Rajahmundry Mission acted 
as the friend in need of the Schleswig-Hoistein Mission 
and still continues to do so. God is preparing for a 
larger union. It is on the way. Only recently a model 
constitution was drafted and submitted for a United 
Lutheran Church in India. The Guntur Mission as a 
Mission ceases with the decade. But its work goes on in 
the larger union of which it already is a part. And if 
this part is still to lose its life in the larger life of the 
United Lutheran Church in India and that in turn to 
lose itself in due time in the larger Church in India, it 
will in a very real sense be saving its life by losing it. 
We can not but believe that during the past decade God 
has been leading rapidly towards this great end. 

Guntur, India 

November 22, 1921. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE PROFOUND MORAL TEACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


A Positive Statement, with Some Attention to Critical 
Questions. 


BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


A confession may as well be made at the start: we 
have been provoked to the writing of this article. Our 
feeling, we believe, can be justified. The cause of our 
provocation has been the recent perusal of a portion of 
Dr. Robert Mackintosh’s book, “Christianity and Sin,” a 
work that belongs to Scribner’s series entitled “Studies 
in Theology.” The book was published in 1914, the year 
of the beginning of the Great War. Dr. Mackintosh is 
an English theologian. On critical questions relating 
to the Old Testament he is thoroughly committed to the 
conclusions of the liberals, just as so many British the- 
ologians were in the days before the war, and just as 
many of them are to-day, if one may judge from their 
output of books within the last three or four years. In- 
deed, we see no improvement among them since the 
terrible experiences of the war. 

Robert Mackintosh must not be confused with Dr. H. 
R. Mackintosh, professor of Systematic Theology in New 
College, Edinburgh, whose book entitled “The Origin- 
ality of the Christian Message” (1920) we have just read 
with much profit and satisfaction. While we think that 
the latter writer is sometimes a little obscure, or per- 
haps we would better say difficult to understand, and 
seems to make some rather hair-splitting distinctions, 
yet, so far as we can grasp his meaning, we think he 
stands on solid ground, holding firmly that in the vital 
and fundamental things Christianity brings to the world 
an original message, not found except in fragments and 
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flashes in ethnic religions and human philosophies, and 
also that it is the final and absolute religion. Thus we 
are disposed to put Dr. H. R. Mackintosh’, the Scotch- 
man, among the evangelical theologians; while Dr. Rob- 
ert Mackintosh, the Britisher, and Dr. Douglas Clyde 
MacIntosh, the American, train with the latitudinarian 
class. 


THE POSITION OF THE LIBERALIST. 


We shall first try to point out fairly, though briefly, 
the method of the liberalist, Dr. Robert Mackintosh, in 
his dealing with the Old Testament. You have not gone 
far in his book before you discover that he is completely 
committed to the Cheyne-Driver school of Old Testament 
critics, accepting their conclusions without argument or 
discrimination, and therefore building his whole concep- 
tion of the hamartology of the Old Testament upon those 
assumptions. Nowhere will hé accept the inspired Book 
at its face value. All its statements must be interpreted 
to fit into his theory of evolution; its historical narra- 
tives must be re-arranged and torn into shreds to inte- 
grate into that hypothesis. And this is what is called by 
the liberalists “the historical method.” This famous 
method is to reconstruct the history of the Old Testa- 
ment according to their preconceived notions, no matter 
how much violence must be done to the narratives and to 
the positive statements of the hely Book. Of course, 
they would not think of treating Babylonian or Egyptian 
or Greek or Roman or any other secular history in that 
way—but Bible history, ah! that is different. ; 

But we will let our author have his say, so that there 


1 Dr. H. R. Mackintosh is the author of other important theo- 
logical works, among them, “The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus 
Christ” (1912) and “Immortality and the Future” (1917). It may 
be worth stating that the two Mackintosh books named in the 
text above, though very diverse in their viewpoints, are both pub- 
lished by the Scribners, and in the same series. This would 
seem to prove that these publishers have no distinct convictions 
on the vital religious problems of the day, but are willing to cater 
to both sides. 
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can be no suspicion of our misrepresenting him. On 
page one he already shows his hand: “If the Biblical the- 
ologian to-day is to keep in touch with all the Biblical 
material regarding sin, he must make it plain to himself 
and to his readers that we start comparatively low 
down.” We cannot refrain from injecting a remark 
here. Why must we start where he says we must? Why, 
to fit his teaching into so-called “modern” notions and 
preconceptions. On the other hand, we firmly maintain 
that the evangelical theologian, having no predilection 
except that of the Christian spirit, will start, not “com- 
paratively low down,” but precisely where the Bible 
starts—that is, with the first chapter of Genesis. Then 
our author continues: “The conceptions of sin which the 
earlier portions of the Old Testament literature reveal 
might very nearly be called pre-ethical. Not until the 
great prophets of the Old Testament do ethical standards 
predominate. Not until we study the teaching of Christ 
and the New Testament do we find such standards su- 
preme.” 

In regard to this statement we have to say that of 
course God’s revelation in the Old Testament—and in 
the New—was progressive; but this is not so much the 
case respecting the character of sin as moral guilt as 
respecting God’s method of redeeming man from sin. 
We hold that the earliest teaching of the Old Testament 
is not “pre-ethical,” but, as we shall show later, truly 
ethical. But what does our author mean by “the earlier 
portions of the Old Testament literature”? He does not 
mean Genesis, which, according to the Bible itself, con- 
tains God’s first revelations to mankind, while the rest 
of the narrative books of the Bible follow in chron- 
ological order, making a complete historical chronicle. 
But this author’s first citation regarding the earliest 
teaching of the Old Testament is the sin of Eli’s sons, 
which is away back in Judges. On page 3 he feels that 
it is necessary to “repeat the warning that we begin our 
study with opinions which are by no means purely 
ethical.” Then what does he do? He tells us what he 
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thinks is the “earliest doctrine of sin” in the Old Testa- 
ment. And where do you suppose he finds it? Not in 
Genesis, Exodus, etc., but in the account of the capture 
of the Ark of the Covenant in the days of the judges! 
Here, then, is where Old Testament history really be- 
gins, according to the critics of the school to which our 
author belongs. And why do they begin here? Be- 
cause they think that in the book of Judges they find 
some hints that Israel was just then emerging from 
fetishism; and that agrees with their theory of evolu- 
tion. Therefore Israel’s history really begins at this 
time, while all that goes before in Joshua and the Penta- 
teuch is unhistorical, made up of myth, legend, folklore 
and unreliable tradition. The “historical method”, 
therefore, is to warp.and twist the Old Testament his- 
tory out of all recognizable shape. The Pentateuch was 
written long after Judges, and was imposed for “pious” 
purposes on the people of Israel by Hilkiah and others 
in the days of King Josiah; and king and people were so 
gullible that they believed these books to have been 
written by Moses and handed down intact through the 
intervening centuries from Moses’ time! 

But we quote from our author direct (p. 3): “In the 
Old Testament the earliest doctrine of sin—whether 
properly or only metaphorically so called—is associated 
with a certain physical conception of divine ‘holiness.’ 
That is an important related conception, which passes 
through a parallel series of transformations. At its 
starting-point it stands definitely below ethical levels, 
and it drags down with it to the same inferior levels the 
doctrine about conduct such as incurs hostile relations 
with God—doctrine which, when ethically reinterpreted, 
we shall unhesitatingly call a doctrine of sin. It is 
found in holy things, persons and usages, and avenges 
itself automatically upon the rash intruder. The clas- 
sical examples of this belief are found in the stories re- 
corded about the ark after its capture by the Philistines. 
The ark carries disaster with it from city to city of the 
enemy. More than that: When returned to Israel, it 
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brings pestilence to the men of Beth-shemesh, who 
rashly look inside it.” A little further on (p. 4) he 
criticises the narrative about Uzzah, who, he says, “for 
touching the ark with an innocent and even laudable 
purpose was struck dead.” Then he adds: “We can 
hardly be expected to recieve that narrative as histor- 
ical.” He would prefer to believe that it is only a 
record of “the beliefs of Israel rather than the actual 
policy and behavior of Israel’s God.” In the next para- 
graph he holds: “ ‘This holy God’ in the early days of 
Israel’s religion meant hardly more than ‘this formid- 
able God.’ ’”” 

The next stage, according to Dr. Mackintosh, in the 
evolution of Israel’s conception of sin, is “when we are 
told that God, a personal God, was angry and wreaked 
his angry passion upon men.” Note how he chooses 
words that put upon the circumstances the worst pos- 
sible construction. God “wreaked his angry passion 
upon men.” An evangelical interpreter would say, in 
the light of God’s whole revelation, that God was 
righteously indignant against sin; that His anger means 
the reaction of His righteousness against wrong being 
and wrong doing. And what is the example he cites to 
indicate this “early” ethical crudeness in Israel? It is 
God’s punishment of David and the people because of 
the census the king took (2. Sam. 24). To our mind, 
this is pretty far along in the Bible to be classified with 
the “earliest” teaching of the Bible respecting sin. But 
our author has no defense to make for God’s action in 
this case, but only criticism. Analyzing it, he says (p. 
5): “First of all, God is angry with Israel. No reason 
is given for this. None is needed. For the theology of 
early Israel, as for Hyper-Calvinism and probably for 


2 It is hardly right to refer, even though incidentally, to ap- 
parent ethical difficulties in the Bible without suggesting litera- 
ture that deals conservatively with them instead of radically, as 
Dr. Mackintosh does. In explanation of the case of Uzzah, we 
would refer to our recently published work, “Contending for the 
Faith,” pages 70-74; also to Robert Tuck’s “A Handbook of Bibli- 
cal Difficulties,” pages 34-36. 
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many of the Moslem schools, God would cease to be di- 
vine if He might not indulge in the fullest caprice.” 

And this is said, mind you, by a professedly Chris- 
tian teacher in a professedly Christian theological 
school in Great Britain! And it is said of the theology 
of Israel as late as the time of David! Note that the 
assertion is made pointblank in connection with the 
theology of Israel and “Hyper-Calvinism,” whereas a 
generous “probably” is granted in connection with “many 
of the Moslem schools.” As if he felt more sympathy 
with the Moslem schools than with Old Testament 
theology! He says more about this incident to make it 
appear in as bad a light as he can, and then adds in the 
next paragraph: “Much, if not everything, in this circle 
of ideas is essentially pagan. Accordingly it was capa- 
ble of being transferred to other gods besides the God 
of Israel.” After which he finds a parallel case in con- 
nection with Chemosh, the god of the heathen Moabites.* 
In this way he tries to establish the theory that the reli- 
gion of Israel was originally a pagan religion, which 
was subsequently evolved into the monotheistic faith of 
later times. We leave it to any open-minded Biblical 
student whether that is the representation of the rise 
and development of religion according to the plain teach- 
ing of the Bible itself., 

According to Dr. Mackintosh, the next advanced step 
in the doctrine of sin in the Old Testament “is signal- 
ized by the recognition of human acts as calling forth 
divine wrath.” To find his material for this “advanced” 
stage he flits from the time of David when he numbered 
Israel back to the time of David and Saul. The first 
stage, you will remember, was in the time of the Judges; 
the next in the time of David and his census when 
David was quite advanced in years; the next goes back- 
ward to the youthful days of David. Thus he flits to 


3. On the incident of David’s numbering of the people, see 
Robert Tuck, ibid.; R. E. Torrey’s excellent book, “Difficulties in 
the Bible”; also almost any good conservative commentary like 
Keil and Delitzsch’s. 
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and fro in the Bible like an airy butterfly gathering 
sweets; but he is far from harmless in his fluttering, for 
he makes havoc of the Biblical chronology. For what he 
calls “the last and highest stage”” he moves forward 
in the Bible history to Exodus 20, which contains the 
Ten Commandments. Thus you will observe, he zig- 
zags through the Old Testament as he lists in order to 
find out the “pre-prophetic ideas of sin in Israel.” Do 
you know that you can prove any theory you choose by 
treating the Bible in this fragmentary and arbitrary 
way? It is a recrudescence of the old-time “proof-text” 
method, except that it is a good deal worse. 

We will follow our author only a little way into his 
second chapter, which deals with “hamartology in the 
great prophets and under their influence.” In the open- 
ing paragraph he has this to say: “At the beginning of 
the nation’s development stands the vaguely majestic 
figure of Moses. We cannot doubt that he impressed on 
the religion of his people the stamp which abode with it 
to the end. Yet we must recognize that we have little 
certain information regarding his doctrines, and that he 
could only implant germinal truths, whose fuller devel- 
opment was a task for later ages. The next great name 
in religious history, Samuel’s, is scarcely less nebulous. 
When we reach Elijah we have firmer ground beneath 
our feet.” 

The foregoing paragraph is remarkable in more ways 
than one. First, not a particle of proof of the assertion 
is given; the bald statement is made like an ipse dixit 
from the pope at Rome. The “assured results” of the 
dissecting critics are taken for granted with the utmost 
aplomb, as if Henstenberg, Keil, Moeller, Bissell, Rob- 
ertson, Cave, Orr, Green, and the rest of the conserva- 
tive scholars had never lived and written. We have just 
been cudgeling our brains over the problem—as mys- 
terious as the doctrine of the Trinity—whether Dr. 
Mackintosh and the critics of his school have never in all 
their lives seen, or read, or even heard of Robertson’s 
“The Early Religion of Israel,” or Moeller’s “Are the 
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Critics Right?” or Cave’s “The Inspiration of the Old 
Testament Inductively Considered,” or Orr’s “The Pro- 
blem of the Old Testament,” or Green’s “The Unity of 
Genesis” (which if settled settles the whole critical 
question), or Bartlett’s “The Veracity of the Hex- 
ateuch,” or McKim’s “The Problem of the Pentateuch,” 
or Raven’s “Old Testament Introduction General and 
Special,” or Griffith’s “The Problem of Deuteronomy,” 
etc., etc. Where have the rationalistic critics been bur- 
rowing all these years that they do not seem even to 
know of the existence of these and many more great, 
scholarly and acutely argued books? What can be done, 
fellow-conservatives, to awaken them out of their sub- 
terranean, Rip Van Winkle slumbers. ?* 

Note, too, the contradictory logic of the above para- 
graph in connection with the preceding chapter. Here 
he says that Moses “stands at the beginning of the na- 
tion’s development.” Yet in the previous chapter he had 
dealt with what he holds to be the earliest conceptions 
of Israel regarding sin, which were “essentially pagan.” 
And these “earliest” conceptions belonged first to the 
time of the judges, then to the later days of David, then 
to the time of David’s youth in his conflicts with King 
Saul. And yet here in the second chapter “the begin- 
ning of the nation’s development” runs back to the time 
of Moses. And this is what is called in the Divinity 
School of the Chicago University and other liberalistic 
places “the historical method.” Thus it appears that 
the “historical” method is everything but historical, just 
as the rationalistic process is everything but rational. 

Observe again that Moses is represented by our author 
as a “vaguely majestic figure.” In all literature there 
is not a more clearly drawn personality than Moses as he 
stands forth in the graphic recitals of Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers and Deuteronomy. There is nothing “vague” 
about him. Even if those books were only fictions the 
great hero they portray stands out in all the boldness 
and vividness of a living, breathing, actual personality. 


4 On the remarkable “ways” of the critics of the school re- 
ferred to see the author’s “Contending for the Faith,” Chap. VII. 
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It is the “unknown” writer concocted by the gratuitous 
critics who is the vague figure, though we do not think 
he ever could have been depicted as “majestic,” seeing 
that he has so completely disappeared. Dr. Mackin- 
tosh also says that “we have little certain information 
regarding his (Moses’) doctrines.” That is only true 
if one rejects the narratives of the Pentateuch and the 
book of Joshua as real history, for surely there is much 
said in those writings about the doctrines of Moses. The 
author declares, too, that Samuel “is scarcely less nebu- 
lous.” When we read the history of this noble judge 
and prophet as set forth in the first book of Samuel, we 
find him standing out with cameo-like distinctness. We 
fear that the nebulosity is in the eyes of the divisive 
critics, not in the Bible portrayals. What great and 
worthy Biblical character have they not tried to rob of 
his honor and identity? 

But we feel no interest in dealing further with this 
author, who gives himself up without a struggle to the 
lure of the documentary school and the theory of evolu- 
tion, and thus makes chaos out of the teaching of the Old 
Testament. He may be more evangelical when he comes 
to depict the New Testament hamartology, but his crude 
and biassed treatment of the earlier Old Testament doc- 
trine has sapped our confidence in his spiritual percep- 
tion, logical acumen, critical ability and general scho- 
larly attainment, and so we give him up as impossible. 


THE ETHICAL TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
POSITIVELY SET FORTH. 


It will be more profitable, and more interesting, too, 
we believe, to investigate the real ethical teaching of the 
Old Testament. In doing this, we shall begin at the be- 
ginning of the Biblical record, and not at some arbitrar- 
ily chosen place near the middle, as the critics do; and 
we shall see whether, when presented in this way—that 
is, just as the Bible presents it and in the chronological 
order of the Bible—the teaching is not fundamental, 
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logical and consistent from start to finish. The ways of 
the critics make of the Biblical teaching a hodge-podge; 
the true consecutive Biblical way shows that teaching to 
be a beautiful and harmonious system, adapted to in- 
spire, uplift and save the world. So let us humbly, 
gratefully and logically begin where the inspired Book 
begins. 

That means to begin with the first chapter of Genesis. 
Here we find an opening statement that is so great, 
majestic and fundamental as to prove that it must be 
of more than merely human origin: “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” In no ethnic re- 
ligion and cosmogony do you find so deep and far-reach- 
ing a statement. Read the heathen cosmogonies and see 
how crude they are in comparison. A book that begins 
as the Bible does bids fair to be a wonderful book; it is 
not likely to begin in that way, and then wander off into 
all sorts of absurd scientific, philosophical and ethical 
teaching. Whoever wrote that sentence and placed it at 
the beginning of the Bible must have been divinely in- 
spired; and if his initial statement was inspired, why 
should not what follows also be inspired? See what is 
involved in that first verse of the Bible: the doctrine of 
God, of one God, a personal God, a transcendent God, a 
mighty God, one who surely will be immanent in a cos- 
mos that He brings into being. It also teaches the 
doctrine of creation ex nihilo, a doctrine which was far 
beyond any pagan conception and also beyond the 
philosophical depth of Plato and Aristotle, who could 
not rise higher than the thought that matter is eternal 
and that God is only an artificer and not a Creator. For 
ethical and spiritual value the doctrine of creation is 
beyond computation; for, if God created the universe, 
then He is its Sovereign, and so nothing can occur with- 
out His permission, nothing can foil His ultimate plan 
and decree, and in His own time and way, He can cause 
truth, justice and love to triumph and prevail forever. 
Every other view limits God, and thus destroys the very 
heart of confidence in the final victory of righteousness. 
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Can we not see that chis initial statement of the Bible, 
standing just where it does, is the only sound basis of 
all ethical reality and all ethical exhilaration? That is 
the way to get at the true ethical teaching of the Bible— 
begin at the beginning, and then follow the true his- 
torical order. 

The rest of the chapter gives the Biblical cosmogony. 
After each epoch God pronounced his work “good.” 
These pronouncements connote even before a moral 
agent was created that the earth was being made ready 
as a habitat for such a being. At the conclusion of His 
creative work (v. 31) the record says: “And God saw. 
everything that He had made, and, behold, it was very 
good.” The Hebrew word for “good” (tov) means good 
of every kind, whether physical or moral, and is often 
applied to God Himself in the Old Testament. The word 
for “very” means completely, perfectly, exceedingly. 
Hence when these words are applied to the whole created 
cosmos, including man who had been made in the divine 
image, they signify that man was not only physically 
“very good’, but also very good morally and spiritually. 
This, we maintain, is simply a natural interpretation, 
and not in the least a forced one. Here, then, in the 
very first chapter of the Bible the highest possible moral 
standard is taught and implied, namely, that of perfec- 
tion. The opening chapter of a well-constructed book 
will always and ought always indicate in a general way 
the content and method of the whole book, and that is 
precisely what the Bible does. Accept this initial chap- 
ter at its face value, and you have the key to the whole 
Bible—a key that will open every door of truth and 
prove that the Bible sets forth a unified system of re- 
vealed fact. On this point it is worth while to quote 
from Dr. C. F. Keil’s great Biblical Commentary on the 
Old Testament in loco (a work that we would commend 
to the attention of the liberalistic critics) : 

“God saw His work, and behold it was very good; 2. e., 
everything perfect in its kind, so that every creature 
might reach the goal appointed by the Creator, and ac- 
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complish the purpose of its existefice. By the applica- 
tion of the term ‘good’ to everything that God made, and 
the repetition of the word with the emphasis ‘very’ at the 
close of the whole creation, the existence of anything evil 
in the creation of God is absolutely denied, and the hy- 
pothesis entirely refuted that the six days’ work merely 
subdued and fettered an ungodly evil principle, which 
had already forced its way into it.” Thus this marvel- 
lous initial chapter of the Bible rejects some of the pop- . 
ular theories of our own day that would undermine the 
very foundation of ethical truth and reality. A deep 
book, the Bible, far too deep, considering the distant age 
at which its earlier portions must have been written, to 
be the production of mere human wisdom. 

Since God is represented in this first chapter as a per- 
sonal God, making a “good” universe, it follows logically 
that He must Himself be the ground and source of all 
good, physical, moral and spiritual. In this teaching we 
have the true philosophical basis of morality—the only 
basis that is solid and rational. You can properly attri- 
bute moral quality only to rational personalities; never 
to mere things or non-rational creatures. Therefore the 
ultimate ground of right must be a free rational person 
—God. Thus the Bible teaches what reason cannot help 
endorsing. A true system of ethics is possible only on a 
theistic world-view, and that is the view taught in the 
Bible from beginning to end. A mechanistic world-view 
destroys the foundation of ethics, because it is necessi- 
tarian, making no place for personality and freedom. 

As this chapter teaches that God is an ethical being 
and that He created man in His own image, it must fol- 
low that man himself was a moral agent from the be- 
ginning of his existence Of course, man’s psychical es- 
sence must be like God’s; but not only so, the function- 
ing powers of that essence must be a finite replica of 
God’s infinite psychical qualities. But, as God is a moral 
being, so man must also be a moral being. Man cannot 
be a mere machine devoid of freedom, for His Maker is 
not a mere automaton. Thus again the first chapter of 
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the Bible, accepted honestly at its face value, teaches 
fundamental ethics, and does not guess and fumble nor 
skim the surface of moral reality. Compare this teach- 
ing of the Bible with the ethical teaching of Herbert 
Spencer, who never did or could find the ultimate ethi- 
cal ground. There is a toto-coelo difference. 

The second chapter of Genesis consistently carries out 
the fundamental ethical teaching of the first chapter. 
First, observe that man was placed in the midst of a 
proper environment for the rational exercise of his 
moral faculties He was set in the midst of a garden. 
The conditions had to be favorable to give him a fair 
chance. If man was evolved through long ages from 
the lower forms of creation, weighted down with animal- 
ism, and then, just as he was dimly coming into moral 
consciousness, and was still in the midst of a hard and 
cruel environment, then we assert that he did not have 
a fair chance; his fall was foredoomed; and, as God had 
given him his original animalism and permitted it to be- 
come strengthened through many milleniums of hered- 
ity, God was the virtual author and cause of evil. 

Not so the doctrine of the Bible. Man was created 
good, very good; he had a distinct moral enduement; he 
had the power of freedom, making him a truly ethical 
agent; he was placed in the midst of a favorable physical 
and moral environment, so as to give him a fair chance; 
moreover, he was duly and explicitly warned of the fatal 
consequences of making the wrong choice. But more: 
his environment was not too favorable: not so easy and 
automatic as to give him no opportunity to exercise the 
moral powers with which he had been endowed in his 
creation. There was a test, a prohibition; only one, but 
it was sufficient to bring into play his free moral agency. 
Had there been no test, he would have had no opportunity 
to exercise his liberty, and therefore his creation as a 
moral being would have been useless and puerile. Think 
it through and you will see. What do we find here in this 
marvellous second chapter of the Bible? We find a teach- 
ing that goes to the very foundation of ethical reality. 
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Let us go a step farther. Look at Chap. 2:15, 16, 17: 
“And Jehovah God took the man and put him in the gar- 
den of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” Note the proper 
surroundings for moral action and development. “And 
Jehovah God commanded the man, saying, Of every tree 
of the garden thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: 
for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” 

Here are ethical depths. Nothing shallow about the 
Bible teaching! First, man had plenty of opportunity 
for enjoyment and for the development of all his physical 
and moral powers, just as was right he should have; he 
also had ample and specific warning as to the one prohi- 
bition. But there was one prohibition, for man was a 
free being, not an automaton. Here was an opportunity 
to test, discipline and establish intrinsically his moral 
character. Had he chosen aright, that original 
righteousness with which he was created would have 
been thereby transferred into the sphere of his own will, 
and thereby would have become his very own, instead of 
being, as before, a merely conferred enduement. Here 
is real, true, fundamental morality—ethical quality that 
becomes incorporated in the very structure of a moral 
being. Any other ethical views would be so superficial 
as to deserve to be called shallow and crude. 

Worth while is it to pause for a moment to reflect on 
the specific title given to the inhibited tree; it is called 
“the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.” Observe 
that it is not called the “tree of knowledge” merely, for 
God never forbids man’s seeking true knowledge; nor is 
it called “the tree of good and evil,” as if the tree itself 
were to be regarded as having a mixture of moral qual- 
ities. No; the phraseology is so wisely chosen as to 
prove its divine inspiration. The tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil means that the offender will actually 
gain an experimental knowledge of evil by taking it into 
his own being. That is paying too dear for knowledge; 
it is like playing with fire; like taking poison to see 
whether it will kill you or not. Hence our progenitors 
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were not to gain the knowledge of good and evil by ac- 
tually taking evil into their being, but by the normal 
method of obeying God’s righteous commandments and 
growing in true wisdom and moral discernment. The 
“short cut” to the knowledge of evil is never the safe or 
the right way. Here again we have in the old Bible a 
revelation of the fundamental principles of ethics. 

It is most significant, too, that the phrase, “the 
knowledge of good and evil,” was used in this primitive 
narrative, which was probably written near the begin- 
ning of human history. The very use of the words 
“good and evil’ prove that the writer had already a 
clear perception of moral distinctions. That fact con- 
notes marvellous ethical insight, seeing that even to-day, 
with all our boasted culture and enlightment, there are 
people—and so-called educated people too—who seem to 
be unable to make clear to their minds the fundamental 
difference and antagonism between right and wrong. 
More than that, this prohibition proves that in that day 
good and evil had come into the universe; that in some 
way evil had become an actuality; that, therefore, God 
found it necessary to admonish our first parents of the 
dire consequences of choosing the way of disobedience. 
This again proves wonderful insight, and corroborates 
the teaching of the Holy Scriptures regarding the fall 
of the angels, who “kept not their first estate.” 

The ethical depth of Biblical teaching is also shown 
in Genesis 3, which recites the disobedience of our first 
parents. We must be as brief as possible. This crucial 
narrative teaches that the first sin of the human family 
was the free act of a moral agent. Had it not been a free 
act, it would not have been sin in the sense of guilt. Had 
the original pair disobeyed from necessity, it might have 
been a misfortune, but it would not have been moral 
evil or sin. Then they would have had no occasion to feel 
guilty, to be ashamed, or to hide themselves from God 
when He next made His presence known in the garden; 
nor would there have been any sense or justice in God 
rebuking and punishing them. A book that begins with 
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the majestic statement, “In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth,” would hardly run off into 
such puerilities as to represent Adam and Eve as being 
guilty and ashamed and God as being angry at them if 
they were not moral agents endued with the power of 
free choice. Here again we have a book that enters into 
the very heart of ethics: No blurring, no superficiality. 

In this profound ethical narrative we note, too, how 
complete the ethical situation is made. There was the 
physical appeal of the tree with its fruit. The woman 
saw that “the tree was good for food.” So man to-day, 
being a composite being, is often tempted most strongly 
on the fleshly side of his nature. But the woman also saw 
that the tree was “a delight to the eyes.” Here is a 
psycho-physical allurement in about equal force from 
both parts of her nature. So to-day human being are 
often tempted about equally on the two sides of their na- 
ture. Then the woman also saw that the tree was “to be 
desired to make one wise.” Here is an almost wholly 
psychical temptation, just as many people to-day are 
most powerfully strained by inner spiritual temptations. 
Thus we have here what the Second Adam experienced 
in His threefold contest with evil. Here we have a trans- 
gression that agrees with St. John’s profound analysis 
of sin: “The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life.” All temptation is comprehended in these 
concordant Biblical passages, one of them standing near 
the begining of the revelatory plan. 

Our first parents tried to shift the blame of their ob- 
liquity; the man accused God and the woman; the 
woman accused the serpent; but note that God decided 
that all were to blame, each for his or her own share in 
the transaction, and that each was punished duly for his 
or her own sin. This is also fundamentally ethical, and 
occurs in one of the earliest chapters of the Bible. 

Much more might be said here, but we must hasten on. 
In the narrative of Cain and Abel we have a statement 
showing clear moral distinctions. When Cain was 
angered because his offering was not acceptable, Jehovah 
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said to him: “Why art thou wroth? and why is thy 
countenance fallen? If thou doest well, shall it not be 
lifted up? and if thou doest not well, sin coucheth at the 
door; and unto thee shall be its desire, but do thou rule 
over it.” Here is a perfect ethical situation with an ex- 
plicit recognition of moral evil as the one thing that is 
repugnant to God. Here is also the divine command and 
appeal to overcome sin. 

We pass now to the events before the Noachian deluge 
where we find another crucial situation. Why did God 
decide to destroy the majority of the people of the world? 
Of course Bade would say it was because God was re- 
sentful, and Mackintosh would say He was “angry.” But 
what does the Bible say? That is the important matter. 
Gen. 6:5, 6: “And Jehovah saw that the wickedness of 
man was great in the earth, and that every imagination 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. 
And it repented Jehovah that He had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved Him at His heart.” On the other 
hand, why did God save Noah and his family? The rea- 
son is given in Gen. 7:1: “And Jehovah said unto Noah, 
Come thou and all thy house into the ark; for thee have 
I seen righteous before me in this generation.” Now if 
God acted from purely ethical motives in this instance, 
why cannot the critics take it for granted that He acted 
from the same righteous motives in all other situations, 
even when the circumstances are not so explicitly set 
forth? The same God, according to the Bible, who saved 
the righteous and destroyed the wicked at the time of the 
great flood also watched over the ark of the covenant 
when it was in Philistine-land, was present when the 
sons of Eli committed sacrilege, and punished Israel be- 
cause David in his pride and self-sufficiency numbered 
the armies under his command. Is it not more rational, 
likewise more ethical and spiritual, to interpret the diffi- 
cult points in the Bible in the light of the whole Biblical 
revelation rather than according to some supposed pagan 
standard of the times? 

Thus we believe we might go from point to point in 
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the Bible in chronological order, and find that wherever 
God spoke and made a revelation, He inculcated a per- 
fect moral standard. But of course He had to deal with 
imperfect and sinful people; people who were often ob- 
tuse and obstinate; so there were times when He had to 
treat the people accordingly, had to come to them where 
they were; perhaps to stoop in merciful accommodation 
to their need in order to win and save them. Those of 
us who have reared children knew the perfect standard 
of morality all the time; but we certainly did not insist on 
the same conduct on their part when they were young 
and undeveloped that we did after they had grown to 
maturity. So God had to make a progressive revelation 
and deal with His people in the order and method of 
their development, while at the same time He ever held 
before them the perfect law of righteousness. We wish 
we could have time and space to justify the ways of God 
in his dealing with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Moses, 
Gideon, Sampson, Samuel, David, Solomon, and all the 
rest; for we believe it could be shown, by a fair and hon- 
est interpretation, that, wherever it is made clear that 
God Himself made a declaration or performed an act, it 
was always according to the rule of truth, love and jus- 
tice The critics should avoid mixing up and throwing 
into a common hopper what God taught and what Israel 
thought; they ofter thought wrong; often degenerated 
and departed from God; so that again and again He had 
to rebuke and punish them and bring them back to the 
way of righteousness. Much, very much more might be 
said, but a magazine article must not be too long. 

Our concluding remark is, that God’s plan for an 
ethical salvation can be found in nuce throughout the 
whole of the Old Testament, when it is interpreted in 
the light of the New Testament. Of course, it was not 
fully revealed in the unfolding drama of Old Testament 
history, but God waited patiently until “the fullness of 
time” had come, and then His only begotten Son came 
into the world to fulfil and reveal all righteousness. 

Hamma Divinity School, 

Springfield, Ohio. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 
ARTICLE III. 


THE HISTORY OF CATECHISATION. 
BY E. D. WEIGLE, D.D. 


“That thou mightest know the certainty of those 
things, wherein thou hast been instructed.” Luke 1:4. 

These words addressed by St. Luke to the most excel- 
lent Theophilus have been selected not strictly as a text, 
but as a motto only. It is the duty of the pulpit, making 
the word of God its textbook, to enlighten the under- 
standing, to move the heart, and to influence the will 
with a view to correcting the life. The three elements in 
religion, which are essential, are knowledge, experience, 
and right action. Knowledge precedes experience, and 
without knowledge and experience there can be no right 
action. It shall be our aim here to outline the History 
of Catechisation. One of the hopeful tendencies of this 
age is that the sources of knowledge are more and more 
looked into. The Scriptures as to their authenticity and 
genuineness are put to the test by the higher and lower 
criticism as never before. This is not only true of divine 
revelation, but it is equally true of history. The record 
the Church has made is studied, and the thought of this 
aggressive age, whilst such inquiring investigation has 
led to doubt, to the restatement of former beliefs and, in 
some cases, to skepticism, has been more and more 
toward the attainment of a scriptural consciousness and 
historic accuracy. It is with the hope of adding a little 
both to a scriptural Christian consciousness and to his- 
toric accuracy, in relation to a much neglected and a 
more abused subject, that we purpose to consider the 
History of Catechisation. 

This should be a pleasing theme for Lutherans to con- 
template, as Catechisation is, in a special sense, peculiar 
to Lutheranism. When we come to look at the family of 
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Churches, composing the body of Christ, we learn that 
while all have much in common, each church has some 
one doctrine or practice, which gives it a distinctive and 
peculiar character. When we ask what is especially dis- 
tinctive and peculiar in the Roman Catholic church, we 
find it in the exaltation of ecclesiastical tradition above 
the divine word, out of which all the other differences 
grow. In Protestantism we find just the opposite; the 
divine Word is supreme. The distinctive doctrine among 
Protestant Churches of the Presbyterian faith is that of 
the divine decrees. The distinctive doctrine of the Bap- 
tist Church is baptism; its distinct practice is seen in the 
mode of baptism. The distinctive doctrine of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church is the assurance of present ac- 
ceptance with God and perfect sanctification. Its pe- 
culiar practice is revivalism. That of the Episcopal, as 
also of the Congregational Church relates to Polity. 
But the distinctive doctrine of the Lutheran church is 
that of Justification by faith alone, with the time-hon- 
ored custom of catechisation and subsequent confirm- 
ation as its distinctive and peculiar practice. We do not 
mean to say, that the other Churches of Protestantism do 
not hold the doctrine of Justification by faith alone, but 
we do mean to aver that in none of them, does it receive 
the prominence which it receives in the Lutheran system. 
It is the salt and fibre, the nerve and sinew of the Lu- 
theran Church. And just as the doctrine of justification 
by faith alone may be called distinctive, the real Pres- 
ence of the Savior in the Eucharist is its distinguishing 
doctrine; and the catechising of the young in the fun- 
damental truths of the Christian religion may be termed 
its peculiar practise. Luther is the father of modern 
catechetics. The Lutheran Church is the mother and 
has become the nursery of Catechisation. Whatever 
may have been the faults and the failures of the Lu- 
theran Church the ability to win, and train for God the 
young has been her precious heritage and her chief 
glory. And we are untrue to history, untrue to Luther- 
anism, untrue to the plainest teachings of Scripture, and 
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untrue to God when we neglect the careful indoctrination 
of the young in the truths of the Catechism, in the fam- 
ily and the Church. 

Before dwelling specifically on its history the name 
and place in theological science would most naturally 
claim our attention. The word is of Greek origin, mean- 
ing literally “to sound or resound—to sound into the ears 
of any one,” hence “to teach by oral instruction, by word 
of mouth, by questions and answers; thus inculcating the 
first principles of any science.” It is therefore fittingly 
used to signify juvenile instruction. The word is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the New Testament. In the preface 
to St. Luke’s Gospel, the most excellent Theophilus is ad- 
dressed that he might know the certainty of those hings 
wherein he had been instructed (catechised). In Acts 
18:25 we are informed that Apollos of Alexandria was 
instructed (catechised)—taught by word of mouth—in 
the way of the Lord. In First Corinthians 14:19, Paul 
expresses a desire to speak in the church with his voice, 
that he may instruct (catechise) rather than to speak 
ten thousand words in an unknown tongue. In Acts 
21:21 he is accused of informing (catechising) the be- 
lieving Jews, not to observe the ceremonial law. In 
Galatians 6:6 we hear Paul saying “Let him that is 
taught (catechised) communicate unto him that teacheth 
(catechiseth) in all good things.” In Romans 2:18 we 
have a similar use of the word and in Acts 19:8,9 we are 
told that Paul went into the synagogue, and spoke boldly 
for the space of three months, disputing and persuading 
things concerning the kingdom of God. In the school of 
one Tyrannus he did the same for the space of two years. 
Thus we see, without referring to other passages, that 
in the New Testament the word is not only of frequent 
occurrence but that for which the word stands was 
known and practised. 

Catechetics belongs to the department of practical 
Theology. It has always held a prominent place in the 
sphere of practical Christianity. “Religious instruction 
is as old as Christianity itself, but it assumed very differ- 
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ent shape in different ages and countries.” The act of 
giving such instruction is called Catechisation. One 
might look at the subject of Catechisation in the light 
of (1) its History; (2) its Importance; (3) its Abuse, 
and (4) its Blessings. In the present discussion we shall 
confine ourselves to the consideration of its History. A 
knowledge of its History will prepare us to estimate its 
importance, to measure its abuse, and to appreciate its 
blessings. 

There is a sense in which its History antedates the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, and we would do violence 
to plain facts, if we did not find Catechisation, or juvenile 
instruction, or the indoctrination of the young, or the 
care of the children, on the part of the parents and the 
church, in the domain of sacred history. Under the Jew- 
ish economy the male child was taken into the temple, 
and presented to the Lord at the tender age of forty 
days. The Jewish youth became a Son of the Law at the 
age of twelve. Catechisation in some form has been 
practised in every age of the church. From what we 
may gather from the Old Testament we are led to infer 
that it prevailed among the Hebrews. Such passages 
as are found in Genesis 18:19; Exodus 12:26,27; 
Deuteronomy 6:2; 6,7; 11:19, 20, 21; Joshua 4: 6, 7; 
24:15, if they mean anything, enjoin the duty on par- 
ents and teachers diligently to instruct the young in the 
commandments of the Lord. 

The teaching of Christ was essentially catechetical by 
symbols and parables, by questions and answers. In 
proof of this we might cite many passages of the New 
Testament. Christ catechised Peter until he obtained 
the desired confession, which afforded Him an opportu- 
nity to tell His disciples that the true foundation of His 
Church is Himself, and that to them was committed the 
authority to feed the lambs, to teach and to care for those 
whom He should from time to time call into it, giving 
them the assurance that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. Matt. 16:13. His treatment of children, 
as well as His precepts relating to the young are in har- 
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mony with His teaching. Christ loved children, He wel- 
comed them to his company and blessed them, declaring 
that of such is the kingdom of Heaven. How unlike the 
conduct of many parents, whose children are on the 
street, lounging on the corners, frequenting gambling 
places. The word of God they never hear, the Catechism 
they are never taught, the Church they seldom visit. The 
Church should be our Heaven on earth; it should look 
like Heaven. Surely our children ought to be there, for 
no children will be wanting in Heaven. If we treated 
our children as Christ treated the children, instead of 
being lost to the world, to the church and to themselves 
they would be an honor to the Church, a glory to their 
generation and to their parents an unfailing joy. 

The Apostles, who were called unlearned by their 
enemies, enjoyed a catechumenate of over three years 
under the Great Teacher. A study of Christ’s dealings 
with these chosen ones reveals a three-fold call, one to 
discipleship, another to constant attachment in service 
at the cost of their all, and still another to the Apostolate. 
The first antedates the second a whole year, the second 
had as preliminary to it, therefore, not only a year’s 
discipleship but a stirring sermon, a miracle, and the 
consciousness of great sinfulness and unworthiness as 
expressed by Peter. The call to the Apostolate was dif- 
ferent and distinct from either of the others. Christ, in 
the selection and qualification of His Apostles had re- 
gard to time, to fitness, and to needed endowments, nat- 
ural, gracious, and acquired. After they had been 
under His tutorship three years, having received their 
world-commission and the first fruits of the Spirit, He 
commanded them to tarry in Jerusalem until the Eternal 
Spirit in fullest measure might equip them for the work 
to which He had called them. The central element in 
Christ’s commission to His disciples is instruction. 

In the teaching of the Apostles the catechetical ele- 
ment predominates. Peter speaks of feeding the babes 
with the sincere milk of the word, of those who should 
be teachers, having need that others teach them. The 
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Eunuch was catechised by Philip, and afterward bap- 
tized, the method which still obtains in heathen countries 
among our missionaries. Acts 8:26. On the day of 
Pentecost the many who were received into the Church 
were taught by the apostles with many other words, and 
exhorted. The pastoral Epistles of Paul to Timothy and 
Titus make but one impression—the importance of 
sound doctrine and early instruction. II. Timothy 1:5. 
Paul makes mention of the unfeigned faith of the mother 
and grandmother of Timothy, and concludes that, in 
consequence of this, the same faith may be expected in 
him. II. Timothy 3:15. Having known from a child or 
babe the Scriptures which are able to make wise unto 
salvation, he is exhorted time and again to take heed 
unto the doctrine. Soundness of doctrine is much em- 
phasized, and there can be no soundness of doctrine with- 
out early and careful instruction in the doctrines of our 
holy Christianity. We thus learn that Catechisation as 
practised by the historic Churches is in accordance with 
Scripture. In its essential features, it is a thing of sa- 
cred history. Paul ever returned to the infant Churches 
established, to strengthen and confirm them in the faith. 

How is it when we come to ecclesiastical history? 
What is the voice of the Church on this point? It is to 
be remembered, that so far as the history of the Church 
confirms and supplements the Bible, so far we must heed 
its mandates. The fact of God in history must not be 
lost sight of. In relation to the subject in hand, history 
and the Bible are agreed; and we are wiser, and become 
better, when we listen to the voice of the one, and obey 
the plain, positive precepts of the other. To ignore 
either is to take a narrow, one-sided view of divine 
things. Catechisation was not unknown to primitive 
Christianity. “From the very beginning, one chief care 
of its teachers was to instruct new converts in the Scrip- 
tures and in the doctrines, and discipline of the faith.” 
(Smith p. 129) Admission into the fellowship of the 
Church took place in baptism, both in the case of con- 
verts, and of the children of Christian parents. Instead 
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of receiving baptism at once upon profession of faith as 
in apostolic times, the convert was required to pass 
through a course of instruction in the Christian doctrine 
as a Catechumen. This practice became general in the 
second century, and continued until the Church looked 
largely to its own children for its increase, instead of the 
heathen world, when Catechisation preceded confirma- 
tion, instead of baptism. 

The Catechumenate varied in length from two to three 
years. To this géneral rule there were some excep- 
tions. In apostolic times three thousand Jews were bap- 
tized on confession of faith, after hearing but one ser- 
mon, but there had been instruction before. Even Paul’s 
conversion was not apart from instruction. Men like 
Cornelius, Apollos, Justin Martyr, Turtullian, Cyprian, 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, needed but little 
theoretical preparation. They were familiar with the 
doctrines of the Christian religion. Hence in some cases 
the course was limited to forty days; others were ad- 
mitted at once on application. Cyprian and Ambrose 
were elected Bishops while yet Catechumens, but these 
exceptions establish the rule that it was the general cus- 
tom in the early Church to catechise persons before ad- 
mitting them to Church fellowship. Catechisms as 
manuals for instruction in the form in which we now 
have them were unknown. The confession required at 
baptism, which became the traditional rule of faith, out 
of which the apostles Creed grew, formed the basis of ‘in- 
struction. It may be of interest to know that the 
Apostles’ Creed, in the form in which we now have it, 
was not in existence previous to about A. D. 400. It was 
completed in its present form about A. D. 600. The 
fathers of the Church almost without exception em- 
phasized the duty of Catechisation. Some of them, 
among whom were Cyril and Augustine, wrote books on 
the subject. The first theological seminary of which we 
have any record, was the famous school of Catechists 
in Alexandria in the second century of the Christian era. 
This Catechetical school, the center of influence in the 
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Eastern Church, numbering many famous theologians of 
that day, did much to prepare efficient advocates of the 
religious training of the young. Clement and Origen, 
and other illustrious names were the professors in this 
school. Two hundred years later, Augustine in his work 
on the subject, (in a time of worldliness and spiritual 
decay) advocated a revival of Catechisation. He says, 
“If we should ever grow tired of repeating these well 
known things that are suited for the little ones, then let 
us attach ourselves to them in brotherly, fatherly or 
motherly love, and when our hearts are joined to their 
hearts, these things will appear new to us too.” The in- 
struction was both private and public. It was privately 
conducted in families, publicly in churches, schools and 
other places. The former was especially emphasized; 
Chrysostom, Basil and Augustine make mention of the 
instructions of pious mothers. Such private instruction 
was insisted on later by Luther, and was the chief power 
of the Pietism of the seventeenth century. Spener re- 
fers to the unbounded influence of the instructions of his 
sainted mother. Today Catechisation is left too much to 
the pastor. The duty, as well as the benefit, of private 
and home instruction may be learned from the history 
of Catechisation. Those, whose achievements and bene- 
factions have given them a place in history, owe their 
greatness in nearly all cases to careful parental training 
in Godly homes. The home is a place of peculiar sanctity 
which no outsider dare invade, and the power of which 
no one dare usurp. The father and the mother may 
neglect their duty, and throw away their home power. 
but no one, neither the Sunday-School teacher, nor the 
most devoted Pastor, can repair the former, nor replace 
the latter. Much of Origen’s greatness and usefulness 
was owing to the training of his Christian parents. The 
great preacher of Antioch, John Chrysostom, whose 
eloquence has rarely if ever been surpassed, was led into 
right paths, not by his noble teachers, but by the wise 
and loving councils of his widowed mother. The de- 
vout, humble Augustine, though a wayward youth, at- 
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tributed his final s’ bility in the Christian religion, not 
to philosophy in wuich he so long sought it, not to his 
Christian associates, but to the tears, the prayers, the 
admonitions, and the abiding influence of his pious 
mother. At a conference of Methodist Episcopal min- 
isters, where each one related his experience, two-thirds 
of them attributed their conversion to the influence of 
devoted mothers. Napoleon on one occasion, being 
asked what young men would make good statesmen, re- 
plied: “Tell me what their mothers were.” The power of 
the Christian home is recognized in the State no less 
than in the Church. Without citing more illustrious ex- 
amples of private parental training, let us not forget 
that history teaches that the hand which rocks the cradle 
holds the lever whose power moves and directs the world. 

After the union of Church and State under Constan- 
tine, A. D. 325, and the general introduction of infant 
baptism, catechetical instruction began to be imparted 
to baptized persons as a preparation for confirmation. 
The Church being no longer entirely dependent upon its 
converts from heathenism for its increase, but caring for 
the children of its own members, catechisation preceded 
confirmation instead of baptism, as already intimated. 
It consisted of the committal and explanation of the Ten 
Commandments, of the Creed, of the Lord’s Prayer, of 
the sections on the Sacraments, of various prayers, and 
sometimes of special chapters on various sins and 
crimes. Councils and Bishops enjoined upon parents, 
sponsors, and priests the duty of giving religious in- 
struction. Charlemagne, A. D. 742, the founder of the 
old German Empire, under whom the last of the heathen 
German tribes were converted to Christianity, knew of 
no other way of securing permanency to the work of the 
Church than by establishing Christian schools. Various 
Catechetical manuals were prepared and published dur- 
ing the eighth and ninth centuries. 

During the Middle Ages Catechisation was sadly ne- 
glected. The people were allowed to grow up in ignor- 
ance and superstition. The clergy were corrupt and 
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indifferent. The papacy taught : pr doctrines the com- 
mandments of men. True, there were all the while a few 
choice spirits who labored for better things, but the dark- 
ness of ignorance, superstition and worldliness was 
dense and dangerous. The anti-papal sects, the Albi- 
genses, the Waldenses, and the Bohemian Brethren paid 
special attention to catechetical instruction. These were 
the harbingers of a better day, in which popish ignor- 
ance receded before Protestant knowledge, traditional, to 
Christian catechisms, tradition itself, to Evangelical 
truth, dead formalism, to true life: all this we have, 
when we come to the period of the Reformation. With 
the new life which infused itself into the church, came 
also its true life, as seen in catechisation, the careful in- 
doctrination of those whom the church received into its 
bosom from time to time. Luther, disgusted with the ig- 
norance, immorality and superstition of the times, of the 
clergy and the people, having had ample opportunity in 
his visitation of the Churches of Saxony to observe the 
prevailing indifference respecting doctrines vital to the 
life of the Church, at once prepared his catechisms. 
These were published in 1529, the Larger first, for the 
clergy, the Smaller afterward for the people. He thus 
became the father of modern catechetics. What he so 
well began, Calvin and Zwingli soon seconded. In the 
seventeenth century, after the first pentecostal period of 
the Reformation had passed away, and the rigor of a 
dead orthodoxy succeeded, the absolute necessity of 
Catechisation, in order to the maintenance of the true 
life of the Church, and the conversion of the world, is 
seen in the life and labors of Philip Jacob Spener and his 
colaborers, with his excellent “Catechetical Examina.” 
And to the present day wherever the Church is develop- 
ing steadily this time-honored, scripture-enjoined and 
history-tried custom, or rather function of the Church 
is held in the highest esteem, and practised with a 
perennial joy. We may refer to the history of our own 
Church in this country during the last forty years. 
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Reuben Weiser acknowledged the neglect of catechisa- 
tion years ago. The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Germany catechises, and all Churches working among 
the heathen catechise. Why not here? 

In conclusion, let it be noticed that the history of 
Catechisation, thus hastily sketched, brings to view sev- 
eral significant facts, nearly always overlooked. First. 
It is known to all familiar with history, that it was in 
the period from the third to the sixth and during the 
sixteenth century, when our Evangelical creeds were 
formulated and adopted. These were the periods of 
creed making, and confessional activity. They mark the 
ecclesiastical battle-grounds on which the truth tri- 
umphed over heresy. A second fact to be noted, and no 
less significant, is, that the history of Catechisation, the 
period of Pietism excepted, forms a precise parallel with 
the same centuries in the early church, with its utter 
neglect during the Middle Ages, and its revival during 
and after the Reformation. A third fact, mostly over- 
looked, and flatly denied by those who, in their own 
opinion, are wiser than history, is that these periods 
mark, not merely the greatest conflicts and the bitterest 
controversies, but the greatest activity of the Church, its 
boldest defense of the truth, its deepest piety, its truest 
life, its greatest achievements, its grandest triumphs. 
These facts should teach those who decry symbolism as 
semi-Romish, and who denounce Catechisation as a 
synonym for religious indifference and lack of experi- 
mental piety, this one lesson—that true churchliness, de- 
votion to historic Christianity, and fidelity to historic 
Lutheranism, are not antagonistic, but essential, to the 
truest, the most devoted and the deepest piety. Let us, 
therefore, in this, as in all other matters of faith and 
practice, before yielding to the demands of a sentimental 
and worldly age, before obeying the mandates of a mod- 
ern zeal, “not according to knowledge,” listen to the 
voice of history, profit from the wisdom of the past, and 
stand by the plain teachings of Revelation. We will be 
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better Lutherans for loving our venerable Confession, 
and our wonderful little Catechism, better Christians for 
reverencing our Bible, with whose teachings the Cate- 
chism and the Confession are at one. 

“Stand ye, therefore, in the ways, and see, and ask for 
the old paths, where is the good way, and walk therein, 
and ye shall find rest for your souls.” Amen. 

Camp Hill, Pa. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE EINSTEIN THEORY.* 
BY L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D. 


During the dark days of the World War Dr. Albert 
Einstein of Berlin brought to completion and published 
in Germany what is undoubtedly in some respects the 
most revolutionary and far-reaching scientific theory 
since the days of the publication of Copernican astron- 
omy. Indeed, this estimate of his theory as a whole is 
more and more becoming the verdict of foremost scien- 
tists everywhere. 

In the order of consideration his earlier so-called 
Special Theory, which led up to the more General Theory, 
comes first. The reader is gradually prepared for the 
theory by a brief consideration of the physical meaning 
of geometrical propositions and the use of co-ordinates, 
together with the ideas of space and time in classical 
mechanics. And already in this preliminary discussion 
the author foreshadows the fact, developed later, that 
Euclidean geometry, time and space, cannot be absolute. 
Some idea of relativity thus being forecast, he now pro- 
ceeds to develop it in its application to uniform motion, 
which, as he points out, can be known only with refer- 
ence to a body either at rest or also in motion. Thus a 
person in a uniformly moving train might attribute its 
motion to another train or other objects within view or 
to these together with his own motion. This is exactly 
what we do with reference to the motions of our earth. 
Hence the deduction must logically follow that general 


1 The author’s somewhat popular presentation in English is 
found in the following: RELATIVITY: THE SPECIAL AND 
GENERAL THEORY. By Albert Einstein, Ph.D. Translated by 
Robert W. Lawson, M.Sc. New York, Henry Holt & Company, 
1920. 168 pages. 
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laws of nature should hold with respect to a uniformly 
moving body exactly as with respect to a body at rest. 

The reader is now prepared for a consideration of the 
addition of velocities in classical mechanics, and for a 
reconciliation of the law of the propagation of light with 
the principle of relativity,— the propagation of light be- 
ing found to be the same regardless of the velocity of its 
source or of that of the observer. Thus the addition of 
velocities in classical mechanics does apparently not 
hold, while the law of the propagation of light must hold 
for a body in motion exactly as for one at rest, as 
relativity demands. Then even so-called simullaneity is 
shown to be only relative, so that events apparently 
simultaneous for one observer may not be so for another; 
or the earlier of two events for one observer may prove to 
be the later for another. But not only is so-called simul- 
taneity only relative, but even the concept of distance or 
length is shown to be so also, as well as the concept of 
time or duration, both space—and time-intervals being 
affected by the relative motion of the bodies of refer- 
ence. And knowing the relative velocities of two bodies 
of reference and the co-ordinate values of an event on 
one body, the co-ordinate values of the same event with 
reference to the other may be determined in terms of 
those of the first, by the so-called “Lorenz transform- 
ations.” 

Moreover, it is shown that a body in motion must be 
shortened in its line of motion, as measured from a body 
relatively at rest, while the intervals between successive 
ticks of a clock would be lengthened, the shortening of 
the body being mathematically exactly equal to the 
lengthening of the interval in time. And at the velocity 
of light this shortening would become zero, while the 
time interval would become infinite. Hence the velocity 
of light plays the part of limiting velocity in nature, so- 
called gravitation even acting with that velocity. Furth- 
ermore, even the mass of a body would apparently in- 
crease with velocity, the variation corresponding to the 
change in its energy which would become infinite if the 
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velocity of light could be attained so that the law of 
the conservation of mass becomes identical with that of 
the conservation of energy, which would hold for a sys- 
tem only when energy is neither taken up nor sent out. 
Coming back to the relativity ideas of space and time, 
time seems to be so related to space as to be inseparable 
from it and as in a sense to be equivalent to a fourth di- 
mension. Hence the inference is that a body in accel- 
erated motion must be passing into the transcendent 
fourth dimension, its lengthening in time balancing its 
shortening in length. 

We come to a consideration of the General Theory of 
Relativity, according to which general laws of nature 
must be equivalent under any conditions of motion what- 
ever. Thus a so-called gravitational field must be made 
possible by a proper choice of motion or of reference- 
body, as in the case of a rapidly rising elevator, while in 
the experience of a falling person the gravitational field 
may be said to be eliminated. From this and from the 
further fact that the inertial and the gravitational mass 
are found to be equal, it would follow that even grav- 
itation must come under the general principle of relativ- 
ity, as being only a matter of relation or as being due to 
inertia. Thus as centrifugal force is not really a force, 
so its apparent counter-force called gravitation would 
seem not to be a force, but both would be due to inertia. 
And in the conception of four dimensional space-time, 
this theory would find its confirmatory explanation, a 
body simply following what is called its geodesic, 
“world-line,” in time-space. Indeed, that three-dimen- 
sional space is apparently not adequate for a universe of 
matter distributed through space, especially if in motion, 
follows from the fact that the propositions of Euclidean 
geometry are not valid upon a rapidly rotating body, as 
well as in the case of a body otherwise moving with great 
velocity, as illustrated in the behavior of clocks and 
measuring-rods upon the same, or in general in a gravi- 
tational field. Hence, the space in any gravitational 
field, and therefore the time-space of the general theory 
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of relativity, cannot be Euclidean. Therefore also rigid 
bodies of reference with their regular co-ordinates can- 
not be used in connection with the general theory of 
relativity, and hence another system for the explanation 
or description of events must be employed; and this is 
the. so-called Gaussian system of co-ordinates in con- 
nection with so-called reference “mollusks.” This gives 
universality of application to bodies varying not only in 
their motions but also even in their forms. And thus we 
are prepared for a final and exact formulation of the 
general principle of relativity, namely, that the general 
laws of nature assume essentially the same form for all 
Gaussian co-ordinate systems. 

Among deductions from this theory in its application to 
natural phenomena, it follows that light should be pro- 
pagated curvilinearly in gravitational fields. And this 
was remarkably confirmed by two eclipse expeditions 
(May 29, 1919), the amount of deflection being, as Dr. 
Einstein had calculated, twice what might be due to 
Newtonian gravitation upon the assumption that light 
came under its influence. Moreover, this theory almost 
exactly accounts for the hitherto baffling rotation of 42 
seconds of arc of the perihelion of Mercury’s orbit in the 
direction of its motion, beyond what could be explained 
by Newtonian gravitation. Not to speak of other facts, 
these two tests would almost warrant us in dignifying 
Einstein’s theory with the term law. 

Another, more general, deduction has to do with the 
structure of the universe as to space and its possible ex- 
tent. According to this theory, space is determined by 
matter, which produces a curvature or warp in its form. 
And such resultant non-Euclidean spatial universe must 
be finite, although unbounded, even as a curved surface 
returns in upon itself within finite limits and yet is un- 
bounded. Indeed, from an approximate calculation of 
the relative amount of matter, its extent may even be ap- 
proximately determined. And this deduction from the 
Einstein theory is in accord with the writer’s conclusions 
(set forth in Creation Ex Nihilo), based upon another 
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line of investigation, that a physically constituted uni- 
verse cannot be infinite and must therefore be relative 
and interdependent from electron to the universal whole. 
And thus it must necessarily itself be dependent upon 
another Entity superior to it, which must needs be an in- 
dependent or absolute spiritual Personality. Thus 
physical relativity in the parts implies spiritual depen- 
dence of the whole upon a Being by whom it must also 
have been created. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE LOGOS IDEA IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE N. MENDENHALL, A.M. 


The word “LOGOS” was used by the early Greek 
philosophers to mean something near our English word 
“reason” but not exactly the same. An exact translation 
cannot be made for we have no word that conveys the 
same meaning to us as the term “LOGOS” conveyed to 
them. The reason will become patent later. 

When the Bible was translated into Latin, the trans- 
lators had difficulty with this word. They debated con- 
siderable about several Latin words which would, to 
their mind, express the meaning. Among them were: 
verbum (word), sermo (speech), and ratio (reason) but 
they finally decided upon verbum as the best translation. 
When the translation was made into English the same 
word was chosen as the translation. 

The term “LOGOS” can be traced back to Heraclitus, 
who wrote about 500 B.C. But as there are only frag- 
ments of his writings available at present no very clear 
idea can be gained of his understanding of the term. The 
following fragments will give some idea of his use of the 
term: 

1. “This ‘LOGOS’ is everlasting, but men are unable 
to comprehend it before they have heard it or after they 
have heard it for the first time.” 

2. “Although the ‘LOGOS’ is common to all, yet most 
men live as if each man had a private wisdom of his 
own.” 

83. “You could not discover the boundaries of the soul 
though you tried every path, so deep does its ‘LOGOS’ 
reach down.” 

4. “‘LOGOS’ is the immanent reason of the world; it 
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existed from all time; yet men are unaware of it both 
before they hear it and while they listen to it.” 

There is no trace of any idea of a transcendent God in 
the writings of Heraclitus, but it is evident that he 
thought of the “LOGOS” as something above or beyond 
man that was able to influence man and yet was not 
identified with him. 

Fragments from the writings of Parmenides, written 
about 470 B. C. speak of the “Kata ton logon” as the 
formal cause in the universe. The active agent by which 
the world came into being. 

Anaxagoras, who wrote about 450 B. C., said that the 
“NOUS” or “LOGOS” was the intermediate between 
God and the world, being the regulating principle of the 
universe, the divine intelligence. 

The Stoics, from about 300 B. C. to the Christian Era, 
wrote much on the Logos idea. They had several dis- 
tinctly different ideas of the meaning of the term or 
rather several applications of the term. 

The “LOGOS” when endowed with productive activ- 
ity, they called the Seminal Reason (Logos Spermatikos) 
of the world which manifests itself in all the phenomena 
of nature. All plants and animals and all movement in 
the world is caused by this “LOGOS SPERMATIKOS” 
or Seminal Reason. 

The “LOGOS” as the potential, unmanifested Reason 
they called: “LOGOS ENDIATHETOS.” It was under- 
stood to mean the hidden God that was able to manifest 
himself or to act when occasion called for action. 

The “LOGOS” when thought of as the thought of God 
in action was called the “LOGOS PROPHORIKOS.” 

Their idea was that thought and word were the same 
thing regarded under different aspects. The same 
“LOGOS” may be a silent thought in the mind of a per- 
son but when it is expressed, becomes active, it is a word. 

The same “LOGOS” might be present in a number of 
individuals, human souls and thus they conceived of the 
possibility of communion of souls through the participa- 
tion in the same “LOGOS.” A number of people in the 
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same room might be thinking of the same thing and in 
that there would be a communion among them. 

It will be seen that the Stoics had an idea of the “LO- 
GOS” expressed in three different ways or three offices 
of the “LOGOS”. The “LOGOS” was something above 
man but not transcendent. It was in the world, working 
with material things, guiding, integrating, and helping 
in the progress of nature. 

We also find a similar thought running through the 
writings of the Hebrews of the Old Testament, as the fol- 
lowing passages will show: 

Gen. 1:2. “And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters.” 

Gen. 16:10. “And the Angel of the Lord said unto 
her, I will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it may not 
be numbered for multitude.” 

Here it is the “Spirit of God” and the “Angel of the 
Lord” which is conceived as being something else than 
Jehovah, yet is active and powerful, the messenger that 
acts as his agent in the sensible world, sometimes dis- 
tinguished from him and sometimes identified with him. 
In the following passage the Angel would seem to be 
understood as the manifested essence of Jehovah: 

Exodus 3:20-21. “Behold I send an angel before thee, 
to keep thee in the way and to bring thee into the place 
which I have prepared, beware of him and obey his voice, 
provoke him not; for he will not pardon your transgres- 
sions, for my name is in him.” 

In the poetical books of the Old Testament Wisdom is 
personified and given the place of the Angel of Jehovah 
as the following passages will show: 

Proverbs 3:19 “The Lord by Wisdom hath founded 
the earth”. 

Proverbs 8:22. “The Lord possessed me in the be- 
ginning of his way, before his works of old. I was set 
up from everlasting, from the beginning or ever the 
earth was.” 

A similar idea is expressed in the following passage: 
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I Kings 3:28. “And they feared the king for they saw 
that the Wisdom of God was in him to do judgment.” 

Wisdom is thus made an active agent in the world, 
selecting among the divine ideas those to be actualized 
in the created universe. 

The “Word of the Lord” is spoken of as active, an 
agent of the Divine with power in the world. Note the 
following: 

Psalms 107:20. “He sent His Word and healed them.” 

Psalms 147:15. “He sendeth out his commandment 
upon earth; his Word runneth very swiftly.” 

Isaiah 55:11. “So shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth; it shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall pros- 
per in the thing whereto I sent it.” 

Thus we see three ideas expressed in the Old Testa- 
ment concerning an intermediary between God and the 
world. “The Angel of Jehovah,” “Wisdom,” and the 
“Word of the Lord.” From the time of the Babylonish 
captivity the Jewish doctors and teachers united these 
three ideas or the three modes of divine manifestation 
under a single term “Memra Jehovah,” the permanent 
agent of Jehovah in the sensible world. 

This idea comes very near the old Greek idea save the 
Jews thought of a transcendent God, “The absolutely 
indeterminate and impersonal being, there being an im- 
passable gulf between him and the material, finite, and 
varied world which we behold.” With the Greeks this 
“LOGOS” was something more than man but not trans- 
cendent or connected with a transcendent being in any 
way. That is the reason we cannot translate their idea 
into our language because we have no such ideas. 

Philo, a Jewish philosopher, who lived in Alexandria, 
Egypt, about 20 B. C. to 40 A. D., made a careful study 
of Greek philosophy and tried to reconcile it with his re- 
ligious ideas gained from the Hebrew writings. He 
needed an intermediary, “A Second God,” to fill in be-- 
tween the transcendent Jehovah of the Old Testament: 
and the material world. He conceived the idea of the 
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“LOGOS,” which was a Greek term and said that it was 
the same in meaning as the Hebrew “Memra Jehovah” 
of the Old Testament and in this way he found a point 
of contact between the two systems. His idea of the 
“LOGOS” was almost the same as Plato’s idea of the 
Good save that it was active and had creative power. 
John, the author of the fourth Gospel, lived at Ephesus 
and wrote his gospel and epistles sometime between 70 
A. D. and 100 A. D. At that time Ephesus was the cen- 
ter of syncretism in which all the religions and philoso- 
phies of Greece, Persia, Egypt, and the Hebrews met 
together. John, as a leader among the Hebrews, was 
more than likely acquainted with the situation. In all 
the systems there was an idea of an intermediate, divine 
being between God and the world. Among the people of 
India it was “OUM”. Among the Persians it was 
“HOM”; among the Greeks it was “LOGOS”; and 
among the Hebrews it was “MEMRA JEHOVAH.” In 
this setting John wrote his Gospel and Epistles. He was 
an old man. He had been a companion with Jesus and 
perhaps was the only person living that had been in- 
timately associated with him in person. He is inspired 
to write but it cannot be proven that he was given ver- 
bal inspiration, for his message is couched in words and 
terms peculiar to himself, a decidedly different style 
from the other Gospels. The different Greek is noticed 
at once by the Greek student. He introduces words that 
the other writers do not mention and the most reason- 
able way to account for it is from the fact that he wrote 
later and from a wider experience, as well as for a dif- 
ferent purpose. Whether John was acquainted with the 
writings of Philo or not cannot be affirmed or denied. 
He was evidently familiar with the Hebrew teachings 
and more than likely knew the Greek ideas as well. The 
purpose of the Gospel is to prove to the world that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God. As Matthew wrote par- 
ticularly for the Jews; Mark for the Romans; and Luke 
for the Greeks, so John wrote for the gentiles and for all 
who think and meditate upon the subject. He presents, 
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“The Saviour for the inner life, for our reflection, medi- 
tation, and devotion.” His is more the philosophic mood 
as one would naturally expect from his environment. 
John seemed to have in mind those philosophers and 
thinkers who were trying to settle the questions of 
philosophy. 

John made a bold beginning by taking the Greek 
“LOGOS” and applying it directly to Jesus. It seemed 
to him the most effective way to secure a hearing for the 
message that was so deeply burned into his soul. He 
takes for granted that his readers are familiar with the 
word for nowhere does he even hint at an explanation of 
its meaning apart from that given it in the first verse of 
the Gospel. In substance he says to the thinkers and 
philosophers of Asia Minor and of all the world, that the 
“LOGOS” that they have been speculating so much 
about, the explanation of the relation between the finite 
and the infinite is to be found in Jesus the Christ, he is 
the connecting link, the Word, the revelation of the 
Father. A few quotations from his writings will make 
his arguments clear. 

John 1:1-3. “In the beginning was the Word, (LO- 
GOS) and the Word (LOGOS) was with God, and the 
Word (LOGOS) was God. All things were made through 
him and without Him was not anything made that hath 
been made.” 

John 1:10. “He was in the world, and the world was 
made through Him, and the world knew him not.” 

John 1:14. “And the Word (LOGOS) became flesh 
and dwelt among us.” 

John 1:18. “No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared him.” 

I John 1:1-3. “That which was from the beginning, 
that which we have heard, that which we have seen with 
our eyes, that which we beheld and our hands handled 
concerning the Word (LOGOS) of Life—that which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you also, that ye 
also may have fellowship with us.” 
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In the second verse of his first epistle he seems to have 
in mind the arguments of the Stoics particularly for the 
verse is inserted as a parenthesis and mentions the life 
as “manifested unto us.” The verse is as follows: “And 
the life was manifested and we have seen and bear wit- 
ness, and declare unto you the life, the eternal life which 
was with the Father, and was manifested unto us.” 

Taking all these things into consideration it seems 
that the “LOGOS” of John is a very appropriate term 
and one that expressed his ideas in the terms of the 
thinkers about him so that his message would gain the 
hearing he so earnestly desired for it, and have weight 
as an explanation of the things that they were troubling 
themselves about at that time. 

North Liberty, Iowa. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


THE MISSOURI SYNOD 


A DIAMOND JUBILEE IN 
AMERICAN LUTHERANISM 1847-1922 


BY E. G. SIHLER, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins) 1878. 
Litt.D. Lafayette, 1915. 


We do not say, of American Lutheranism, but in, or 
within that larger field or sphere. We mean then, a 
solemn and grateful commemoration of something that 
happened seventy-five years ago, and that too not in that 
section of our land which is nearest to Europe, the At- 
lantic fringe of the United States, but on Lake Michigan, 
in fact in that now gigantic capital of the Middle West, 
rarely in our day conceived as the source point of any 
great religious movement, Chicago, at that time a fron- 
tier commercial town with but some 20,000 inhabitants. 
On Jubilate Sunday then 1847 there was held in the 
little frame church of Pastor Selle, the constituent and 
initial session of a body then and since called the Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio and Other States. And this has en- 
dured as the corporate and official name of what has 
come to be, in the three quarters of a century now con- 
cluded, the largest Lutheran synod or autonomous unit 
of that Faith, not considering here state-churches such 
as those in Hanover, Saxony, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
Wirtemberg, Franconia, or in Finland, Denmark, Swed- 
en or Norway. To-day indeed the Missouri Synod could 
quite fairly assume a much more comprehensive name, 
but her name is now settled, definite, and historic, in the 
annals of American churches, in the United States, not 
of the United States. For that is the very core of the 
matter. No state church, and no church subservient to 
state policies or politicians, but free churches in a free 
commonwealth. 
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The real beginning of the Synod named is to be found 
in the emigration of the Saxon Lutherans from Bremen 
to New Orleans and thence to St. Louis, November 1838 
to January 1839, during the Presidency of Martin Van 
Buren. Of late we have heard and read quite much of 
the so-called Pilgrim Fathers who sailed from Holland— 
England to Massachusetts Bay and landed at Plymouth 
Rock in December, 1620. In those historical emigrants 
a strong desire for political freedom was blended with 
a rigorous, nay rigid insistence on communal religious 
conformity, with a dangerous fusion of the church and 
state. Now the Saxon Emigration of 1838 numbered 
nearly seven times as many participants as those who 
landed from the Mayflower in 1620, but this Saxon 
movement was even more completely swayed by what we 
may call the aspirations for religious purism and by 
aversion for state control in religion. 

The leader, we may fairly say the ruler, of the entire 
movement was a Lutheran clergyman, Martin Stephan, 
pastor of the so-called Bohemian Lutheran Church in 
that capital, Dresden, from 1810-1838; an earnest and 
enthusiastic adherent of pure and historical Lutheran- 
ism, too, a Lutheranism which then but slowly and in 
spots as it were was reasserting itself as over against 
the deism and rationalism long regnant, and hateful to 
Stephan and his adherents in Saxony who harked back 
to Luther and the historical confessions of the sixteenth 
century. Now there were other eminent but more con- 
servative champions of reviving Lutheranism such as 
Dr. Rudelbach in Glauchau whose influence, largely, 
brought Dr. Wilhelm Sihler to the positive Lutheran 
choice of life, confession and service. But Stephan in 
time, in spite of many doubtful practices and many vul- 
nerable features of his domestic reputation, attached to 
his person as spiritual and general leader, a number of 
clerical disciples who yielded to him a position of sweep- 
ing and absolute authority Now he came to hold a 
theory of sacerdotal or priestly absolutism, (through or- 
dination) from which all spiritual blessings and the very 
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means of grace, for their essential function and divine 
efficacy, were to be considered as dependent. His fol- 
lowers indeed both clergymen and laymen who crossed 
the ocean with him, nay under him, were then convinced 
that their own eternal salvation depended upon their 
bishop’s sacerdotal and mediating power, essentially the 
conception of the Romanists. 

In all, some 707 persons, many of them not yet adult, 
had enrolled their names by September 4th, 1938, to 
leave land, home, kindred and all men held dear. They 
came from Dresden (many), from Leipzig (a few), 
from Frohna in the valley of the Mulde river, from 
Kahla in the duchy of Altenburg. Among the laymen 
there were a number of University graduates, such as 
jurists (Dr. Vehse and others). A common treasury 
was established, a fund amounting to some 125,000 
Thalers. Some escaped from home even in disguise. 
Martin Stephan was 61 years old. Next to him in age 
were Pastors Loeber, 41, Keyl about 32, the two 
Walthers younger than this one, Carl Ferdinand Wil- 
helm Walther having but recently completed 27. There 
were also the candidates Brohm,Fuerbringer and Buen- 
ger. Five sailing vessels were chartered, Copernicus, 
Johann Georg, Republik, Olbers, and Amalia, the last 
and smallest, which foundered at sea and was never 
heard of again. 

As the company passed from New Orleans to St. 
Louis, they were asked to sign a document of absolute 
submission to Stephan, “our bishop Stephan.” But on 
May 27, 1839, in a declaration published in the St. Louis 
Anzeiger des Westens the junior leaders, Loeber, Keyl, 
Buenger and C. F. W. Walther utterly and definitely dis- 
avowed Stephan for reasons which to them were palpa- 
ble and conclusive. 

In Perry county they with their own hands and joined 
efforts builded a plain church of rubble stone, also a log 
hut which proved to be the germinal point for the later 
development into many higher schools of classical learn- 
ing, in Ft. Wayne, Bronxville near New York City, Mil- 
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waukee, St. Paul, Concordia, Mo., California, Western 
Canada and Brazil. And the men who then cut logs and 
built that hut were German University men and candi- 
dates of theology; their names and toil, their courage and 
hope must never be forgotten by this generation of Lu- 
therans: they were Brohm, Fuerbringer and Buenger. 
As to the spiritual tribunal and anguish both pastors and 
flock then had been and were still experiencing, these 
troubles were for a while overwhelming and desperate, 
before the pilgrims once more received a calm conviction 
as to their entire enterprise and tranquility of soul. The 
money was spent, too, and so they had to build up from 
the very bottom. But their thrift and industry, both in 
the country and in St. Louis were rewarded by a steadily 
rising prosperity. Their devotion to the upbuilding of 
church and Christian education sometimes fairly outran 
their growing means. 

In the souls of those Saxon founders and pathfinders 
there dwelt a genuine and deep earnestness, freedom 
from worldly pride or any form of priestly scheming or 
covetousness. They were, indeed noble examples of per- 
sonal Christianity in conduct and consecration—a term 
often heard in pulpit discourses, but rarely witnessed in 
life. And this it was which endowed their sermons and 
all their pastoral work with that sure and urgent force, 
compared with which mere homiletical declamation and 
pulpit ambition is impotent, a fire of straw, a passing 
display of pyrotechnic. 

The tremendous crisis through which they had passed 
drove them to seek an anchorage in scriptural study and 
in close attachment to the great leaders and authors of 
our Lutheran Church especially in the first century from 
Luther onward. Thus they could truly build the rising 
Lutheran Church of the West and Middle-West on foun- 
dations which have kept themselves immune from timid 
adjustment or assimillation to non-Lutheran forms of 
Protestantism in America. 

In the year 1844 C. F. W. Walther issued the first num- 
ber of the “Lutheraner” in St. Louis, where it still ap- 
pears after 78 years. In those pioneer days the mother 
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church of our Synod there, venerable Trinity—God bless 
her—made great efforts from her slender purse to sup: 
port Pastor Walther’s enterprise. And it was through 
the initial numbers of that periodical edited with keen 
ability and steadfast purpose by its founder (then only 
in his 34th year) that two men were drawn into spiritual 
union with the Missouri immigrants and into vigorous 
collaboration. These two men were Dr. Wilhelm Sihler, 
then at Pomeroy, O., and the Rev. Fr. Conrad Deitrich 
Wyneken then stationed as a Lutheran minister but still 
more missionary, at Ft. Wayne, Ind., then a mere village 
of 3,000 people or so. In February-March 1845, Wyne- 
ken on his way east to assume a pastoral charge at Balti- 
more, made a detour to Pomeroy to become personally 
acquainted with Dr. Sihler. This was the first meeting 
of these two men, destined and equipped to become mas- 
ter builders in the history of the Lutheran Church in the 
the Middle States. In July 1845, Dr. Sihler became 
Wyneken’s successor at Ft. Wayne as pastor of St. Paul’s 
earliest Lutheran Church corporation in Indiana, and by 
no means unworthy still of her historic past and import- 
ance—God bless her ever! Dr. Sihler built that churck. 
and served it too, for forty years, passing into rest in his 
parsonage on Barr street, Ft. Wayne, in October 1885. 
Also he, equipped and supported by Parson Loehe, of 
Franconia, Germany, established the “Practical” Luth- 
eran Theological Seminary at Ft. Wayne—an institution 
now flourishing at Springfield, Ill., an institution enor- 
mously benefited through the accession into its early 
faculty of Pastor Graemer, who came down from the 
Franconian settlements in the Saginaw Valley, Michigan. 
Dr. Sihler for the first time met the Saxon pilgrim 
leaders in the Spring of 1846 in St. Louis. It was a con- 
ference of nine men altogether, from Ohio, Indiana, Mis- 
souri and Illinois. We cite here from Dr. Sihler’s auto- 
biography (II, p. 52): “The strongest impression made 
on us undeniably was that of Pastor Walther, not quite 
35 years old at that time, curiously aged in his features, 
most likely through the many and severe struggles which 
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were his lot after the unmasking of the first leader, but 
his thoughts and words were full of spirit and life such 
as we have been accustomed to find him whether in speech 
or with his pen in the thirty-five years since that time.” 
And it was Walther’s keen and clear mind that drew the 
outline of the Synodical Constitution discussed that 
Spring in St. Louis. A final conference was held, in the 
same year, in July 1846, at Ft. Wayne, some 76 years ago. 
From St. Louis came Loeber, Walther, Keyl, Brohm; 
from Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio came these clergy- 
men: Buerger, Selle (Chicago) Hattstaedt, Lochner, Bur- 
ger, Ernst, Knape, Jaebker, Husmann. Dr. Sihler had 
arranged everything in the little town. Though St. 
Paul’s parsonage of those primeval times had but two 
living rooms and an old kitchen, still he and his young 
wife harbored four of the clerical guests, who consecrated 
a very large fraction of their slender stipends to their 
costly and laborious apostolical journeys. That old 
kitchen, lest we forget it, was the original sole shelter 
and dwelling of Wyneken. In July 1846 he was in Balti- 
more. One week’s work then, in July 1846, was suffici- 
ent to draw up in a definite and final form the constitu- 
tion of our Synod, with which, I need not urge, the inde- 
pendence of that body is inextricably connected, inde- 
pendence not only from other churches, but from the 
State as well. In the latter part of April, in the next 
year 1847, there was actually held the first meeting or 
convocation of our Synod, in Pastor Selle’s little frame 
church, in Chicago. Delegates or deputies also arrived 
from a number of the congregations then joining. Only 
those pastors whose people formally and legally joined 
could vote. And so it has always remained. Nothing, 
virtually was taken over from the state-churches of the 
Fatherland, churches which never had any real autonomy 
or self-determination, with an utterly unwholesome in- 
terfusion and confusion of governmental and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs. Dr. Sihler rode on horseback from Ft. 
Wayne to Chicago. The detour around the Kankakee 
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Swamps made the distance traversed 180 miles. Four 
days were spent in the journey: to-day a fast train will 
cover the 148 miles in some four hours. With Dr. Sihler 
there rode Professor Wolter, then his assistant in the 
Theological Seminary, and the pastors Taebker, Husmann 
and Frincke; the Reverends Ernst and Streckfuss travel- 
led in a conveyance of their own, and the delegate from 
St. Paul’s, Ft. Wayne in a one-horse buggy with a cargo 
of books from friends in Germany. This was Mr. Ernst 
Voss, whose face and figure the present writer (born 
some 6 years later) distinctly recalls among his child- 
hood memories. The Saxons were already on hand when 
the Ft. Wayne delegation arrived: they were Loeber, 
Walther, Fuerbringer with deputy Barthel. Other clergy- 
men in that first session were Fick, Poeschke, Buerger, 
Scholz, Trautmann, Richmann, Schuster. Pastor Crae- 
mer, with his deputy Bernthal coming from Franken- 
muth, Michigan, was somewhat delayed by ice in Lake 
Michigan; clearly the winter had been protracted and 
severe. 

The following joined by letter: Brohm, Hattstaedt, 
Schneider and Detzer. All began with a communion 
service in P. Selle’s church, on Jubilate Sunday. The 
sermon of this morning service was delivered by the Rev. 
Gotthold A. Loeber, of Altenburg, Perry Co., Mo., his 
text being the gospel of that Sunday: (John 16, 16-23, 
“‘A little while, and ye shall not see me,” etc.) All then 
partook of the Eucharist. In the afternoon Dr. Sihler 
preached on Acts 2, 42. “And they continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread and prayers.” These initial preach- 
ers on that occasion were the senior members of that new 
body, Loeber being 50, and Sihler 46. 

Dr. Sihler moved and the Synod adopted a request to 
Parson Loehe in Neuendettelsau, Germany, to give a quit- 
claim or deed to the Synod, making over to it the Theo- 
logical Seminary in Ft. Wayne. Also it was voted that 
the president (Waither) should satisfy himself, by visi- 
tation as to the doctrinal soundness of preaching and 
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preachers, whereas in the older bodies of the Atlantic 
zone there were virtually no standards whatever, and the 
tests of the candidates by commissions of pastors at meet- 
ings were often of the most slipshod order, and the ex- 
tant theological seminaries in the main as yet most primi- 
tive. On April 27 the brethren separated, rejoicing, each 
to his own parish and primitive parsonage. 

The little volume, “Ebenezer,” soon to be issued by 
Concordia Publishing House, will adequately delineate 
our founders and our history, when now some 3,000 pas- 
tors and professors serve in, or prepare for, the ministry, 
when more than one million souls are in the churches, 
when the stakes of our tent have been driven in an ever- 
widening periphery, from Northwestern Canada to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from Massachusetts Bay to the 
Golden Gate. “Non nobis Domine, non nobis.” 

There are but two points which I beg leave to append 
to this sketch. One is the complete and absolute inde- 
pendence from Europe which from the beginning we have 
consistently maintained, while Pan-Presbyterian assem- 
blies have been held in Scotland and elsewhere, and while 
Episcopalian Conferences at Lambeth have been offici- 
ally attended by dignitaries and delegates from America. 
The spiritual and quickening influence of the greatest of 
all Germans, Martin Luther and some of his successors 
in our confession, have done, and we hope, will do much 
not merely for our doctrinal soundness, but even more 
for the kindling or preservation of a living faith. Our 
Synod, unaided by any State, or government or million- 
aire’s munificence, has accomplished the gigantic task of 
a complete new edition of Luther’s works. Its hymns 
are the imperishable intonations, aspirations, confessions 
and consolations as they have come down to us from the 
sacred lyre of Martin Luther, Paulus Gerhart, and many 
others. This anthology and many others which we all 
owe to venerable Trinity, which church of St. Louis, 
selected by Barthel there, is one of surpassing purity, 
strength, beauty, dignity and majesty garbed in the vest- 
ment of choral melodies some of which the world has 
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come to treasure through that grand master, Johann 
Sebastian Bach. But the maintenance of our own church 
work, of our extension, of our standards we have 
scrupulously kept immune from all and every European 
influence, let alone dictation or propaganda, somewhat 
unlike many American denominations other than our 
own. 

The other point is this. We have maintained lower as 
well as higher education in the main, in our own way and 
in accordance with our best judgments. Our founders 
and first leaders were, almost to a man, German Univer- 
sity men, trained at Leipzig, Berlin, Goettingen, Erlan- 
gen. Thus they could and did establish among us 
higher schools thorough in many ways, particularly in the 
classics and other branches essential for preparing our 
youth for the study of divinity. The typical American 
college to-day is in bad case. Aping too often the be- 
wildering diversity and multifariousness of a real uni- 
versity while dealing only with callow and half-baked 
youth in what Dean West of Princeton has felicitously 
called Lunchcounter Education, many an American col- 
lege, I am sorry to say, has become a mere pitfall of su- 
perficiality and makebelieve. And our Missouri schools 
of higher learning will do well to hew close to the line 
and make their youth thorough in a number of great 
studies rather than dabble a little in a vast ‘number of in- 
coherent and non-training “courses.” 





STUDY OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES 


ARTICLE VII. 


THE STUDY OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES AND ITS 
PLACE IN MINISTERIAL EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR E. H. KLOTSCHE, D.D. 


During the past twenty years the theological semi- 
naries throughout the country have been criticized that 
the training provided for the students does not meet the 
requirements of modern times. The criticisms made 
against the seminaries are of a somewhat conflicting and 
confusing character, but agree in this that the seminaries 
do not turn out the sort of men that the churches need. 
“The instructors are,” as Prof. Porter sums up the argu- 
ments of the critics, “too conservative or too radical in 
their views, are superficial or overcritical in their meth- 
ods; their intellectual requirements are too easy or too 
hard; their standards are too low or too high; they dic- 
tate opinions instead of cultivating the power to think; 
or they train the critical intelligence instead of develop- 
ing practical interest and stirring the spiritual life. And 
so they train men of zeal without a modern view of the 
world, or men of knowledge without enthusiasm; men 
who have the science without the art of Christian minis- 
tration, or the art without science, or both without the 
spirit; men who cannot preach or men who can do noth- 
ing but preach.” 

We are willing to make due allowance for the prejudice 
of our critics, and for the ignorance of the actual condi- 
tion of the seminaries, which lie behind some of their 
comments, but we must also maintain that the question: 
Are the present methods for the education of ministers 
satisfactory? cannot be settled nor can its solution be 
much advanced by such individual and subjective judg- 
ments just mentioned. 

Leaving aside questions of detail regarding the sub- 
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stance and method of seminary instruction, I think that 
assent can be gained to some general propositions. 

The ministerial profession demands the training of 
the minister, just as the medical profession demands the 
training of the physician. I do not by any means main- 
tain that learning itself will make a man a minister of 
Christ. Piety, zeal, and consecration are among the first 
requisite qualifications of a minister and all other prepa- 
ration counts for little or nothing, if he should be lacking 
here. But a minister is to instruct the church in doc- 
trine and build it up in divine knowledge. Hence the 
function of the theological seminaries is to make the men 
whom it trains intelligent theologians and effective 
preachers. And as it is the duty of every minister to 
strive to attain the highest degree of usefulness he can, 
and as learning will vastly advance his usefulness, it 
clearly follows that the duty of cultivating the intellect 
is enjoined on every minister. The dignity of the office 
of the ministry as well as its sacredness have been greatly 
injured by the fact that, here and there, men have been 
admitted to its ranks without adequate preparation or 
education. Theological seminaries should therefore be 
more exacting as far as the requirements for entrance 
into the seminary and admission to the clerical profession 
are concerned,—as an experienced theological teacher 
has put it: “Men who are incompetent and unpromising 
for the work of the gospel ministry should be refused 
admission, or if admitted should be dropped, when their 
incompetency becomes apparent.” 

Taking it then for granted that the standing and in- 
terests of our Church demand an educated ministry I 
shall now proceed to enlarge upon one feature of minis- 
terial education, i. e., the study of ancient languages and 
its place in ministerial education. I may be pardoned 
for discussing this subject, first, because I have been a 
pretty hard student from early childhood and have lived 
for many years in close contact with teachers and stu- 
dents of the classics, and secondly, because it has been 
my fortune to devote more than eight years of my min- 
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istry to the honorable and blessed task of aiding in the 
preparation of young men for the work of the gospel 
ministry. 

For years superficial declaimers and philosophical 
wiseacres have raised a great outcry against the compul- 
sory study of the classics. We will not enumerate the 
objections which are urged with no small force against 
the continuing of Greek and Latin in the general curricu- 
lum; they are familiar to every classical scholar and have 
no weight with him. The question, whether the study 
of the classics is of utmost importance and greatest con- 
sequence, is one that cannot be settled by those, who have 
never made the acquaintance with the classics, but only 
by experts,—justificata est sapientia a filiis suis—and 
the unanimous testimony of the greatest experts in Eu- 
rope and America is that the classics form one of the 
finest intellectual disciplines known in the history of 
education. It is, furthermore, the unanimous testimony 
of experienced schoolmen and foremost educators “that 
there is a strength and grasp of mental power in the ma- 
jority of those who have had a classical training, that is 
not found in the majority of those who have taken a so- 
called vocational or non-classical course.” This being 
the case, then, the study of Latin and Greek has its pro- 
per and very important place in the preliminary train- 
ing of a theological student. 

Of course, this is a hard study; but that is just what 
the soft boy of to-day needs—hard training. It is a 
study to which the student must apply himself with the 
greatest assiduity and accuracy of mind in order to ob- 
tain an accurate or even a superficial knowledge of the 
classical languages. Assiduity and accuracy are char- 
acteristics of a disciplined mind. The study of Latin 
and Greek is unsurpassed as a method of discipline. “To 
become proficient in them is to become possessed of self- 
control and of intelligence, which are the foundations of 
all character,” says Vice-President C. Coolidge (Classi- 
cal Journal, Oct. 1921). It is with feelings of gratitude 
that I testify to my indebtedness to a classical training 
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with its rigorous mental discipline. Nothing honorable 
and praiseworthy can be obtained from things that come 
without labor. The study of the classics is of inesti- 
mable value in the training of a liberally educated man, 
and especially in the preliminary training of a theo- 
logical student, as one of the subjects best adapted to 
building an ordered mind and developing accurate and 
intelligent habits of mental activity. 

Moreover, the classical languages are the foundation 
of our English language. A large part of our English 
vocabulary has been derived from Greek and Latin 
sources, another part indirectly from them through the 
French language. Hence the study of the classical lan- 
guages is of incomparable value in helping one to learm 
to think and to express oneself clearly and precisely in 
his own tongue. It has been said by President Eliot, of 
Harvard: “I recognize but one mental acquisition as an 
essential part of the education of a lady or gentleman, 
namely an accurate and refined use of the mother 
tongue.” And Dr. N. M. Butler has given expression to 
a similar opinion when he said: “First among the evi- 
dences of an education I name correctness and precision 
in the use of the mother tongue.” Why we do not in our 
schools urge with more emphasis the positive discipli- 
nary value of the classics in acquiring a mastery of Eng- 
lish, whether for public speech, literary work, or every- 
day culture, is more than I can understand. The fact re- 
mains, and it cannot be gainsaid, that American universi- 
ties and schools of learning, on the whole, neglect the 
study of the classical languages. There seems also to be 
a considerable tendency in this country to belittle lan- 
guage study in general. This explains, in great measure, 
the deplorable decline in the number of American stu- 
dents who study Greek and Latin, and who have a reason- 
able familiarity with the history and literature of Greece 
and Rome. 

The Greek language has been called “the most perfect 
achievement of the human race,” and every classical 
scholar knows that it is a wonderfully perfect instrument 
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of human speech. The elaborateness of structure of the 
Greek language, so unlike English, renders it peculiarly 
adapted to concentrate the attention upon the details of 
form, syntax, accurate and fine distinctions in shades of 
meaning and expression in English. What is true of 
Greek is also true of Latin. Utrique eadem via est. 
English being a loosely constructed language is ill- 
adapted for linguistic training. Latin, on the other 
hand, the most thoroughly ordered and synthesized body 
of knowledge, serves this purpose well and is therefore 
much better suited to develop a mastery of English and 
practical English style. And not only are Greek and 
Latin the sources whence our mother tongue draws its 
life; our whole English literature is so filled with classi- 
cal allusions that an adequate comprehension and inter- 
pretation of its beauties is hardly possible without a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin. 

Classical studies are not only of great value for the 
study of our own language, they also promote a more 
clear and thorough apprehension of the structure and 
significance of a number of other languages and are in a 
way norms and standards by which to measure their 
merits and demerits. Latin and Greek not only help 
much to accuracy and good style in the use of the Eng- 
lish language, but help fully as much to an appreciation 
of good literature and good reading. In a superficial 
sense Latin and Greek may be called “dead languages,” 
yet they are living literature. The civilized world is 
agreed in holding classical literature to be one of the 
most precious things that have come down to us from the 
past, and the study of the classics opens a direct entrance 
to this great literature and so leads us directly to classi- 
cal culture in its widest sense. In no other literature 
are the fundamental problems of philosophy, ethics, law, 
history and politics laid down and analyzed with greater 
precision. Nowhere do we find the standards of art pre- 
sented in a more perfect form than in classical poetry 
and oratory. To the Greeks and Romans, therefore, we 
are largely indebted for the foundations of our intel- 
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lectual life and our present civilization. For this rea- 
son, in order to understand properly even our modern 
life, every educated man should be acquainted with the 
contributions made by the Greek and Roman writers. 
Familiarity with the classics is especially adapted to form 
the taste, to discipline the mind both in thought and dic- 
tion, to add refinement and happiness to life. ‘“Experi- 
ence has proven,” says Robert Lansing, “that acquaint- 
ance with classical thought perfects the intellect and 
makes it able to enter the other fields of knowledge with 
keener perception of things which make life worth liv- 
ing.” (Value of the Classics, page 142). ; 

This, all this, confirms my strong conviction as to the 
supreme importance of classical studies as elements and 
instruments of a liberal education. On this ground alone, 
even were it devoid of all other advantage, we should be 
justified in urging the cultivation of classical studies in 
the education of young men preparing for the ministry. 
But as far as the training of the minister in particular is 
concerned there is yet a higher argument for the classics. 
To quote Prof. R. C. Jebb: “Neither the history of the 
Christian doctrine, nor the outer history of the Christian 
Church, can be fully understood without reference to the 
character and work of the Greek mind. Under the in- 
fluence of Christianity, two elements have entered into 
the spiritual life of the modern world: one of these has 
been Hebrew; the other has been Greek.” Christian 
literature was written in Greek and Latin. The princi- 
ple source book of Christian theology, the New Testa- 
ment, is a Greek book. The two greatest branches of the 
Christian Church still use the Greek and Latin languages 
in their daily services. Greek can hardly be called a 
dead language. Modern Greek has been greatly puri- 
fied during the last seventy or eighty years by the expul- 
sion of foreign words and the restoration of classic 
forms. Says Prof. W. W. Goodwin: “It is not too much 
to say, that the Greek of most of the books and newspa- 
pers now published in Athens could have been understood 
without difficulty by Demosthenes or Plato.” 
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It is, of course, not merely the need and value of the 
study of Greek and Latin in order to understand the 
apostolic fathers and church Latin and the Greek and 
Latin maxims and phrases of which the books are full, 
that lead teachers of theology to emphasize the import- 
ance of classical training. The single consideration that 
the divine truth was communicated to man in ancient 
languages ought to settle the question once for all 
whether or not the knowledge of ancient languages is in- 
dispensable for a thoroughly equipped minister. Is it 
anything more than an act of ordinary propriety for the 
professed expounder of the Bible to endeavor to make 
himself acquainted with all that it contains? Then must 
he be able to read it in the original tongues. The divine 
truth cannot be fully known by him who is to teach it, 
until his mind has viewed it through the original medium 
of revelation. 

It is idle to argue that the whole Bible is accessible in 
English translations, or that “the scholarly translators 
who worked for years preparing the English version did 
better than the cramming theologue can do after a forced 
study of two or three years duration.” (Independent, 
May 1906). Really to reproduce any work in literature 
is impossible. Something of the fallibility of man will 
pertain to any translation. Even the most conscientious 
and competent translator is fettered by difficulties in- 
herent in the very nature of a translation. Schopen- 
hauer, speaking of classical literature, maintained that 
translations bear the same relation to the original as 
chicory to coffee. They are like photographs, various 
reflections of the original; but the best reflection is less 
than the full light and often the best reflection cannot be 
obtained. “Reading an author in a translation,” says 
Vincent, “is like hearing through a telephone. The words 
may reach the ear distinctly, but the quality of the most 
familiar voice is lost.” We do not despise translations, 
but highly appreciate them, especially good translations 
of the Bible; but we cannot count them adequate substi- 
tutes for the original, no matter how excellent a render- 
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ing of the Holy Scriptures they may be. As the fields 
are better for a botanist than the best collection of dried 
flowers, so the theologian must go to the original sources, 
if he wishes to experience that spirit of the Bible that 
cannot be preserved in any rendering. 

We do not mean that we want to make every minister 
a specialist in Greek and Hebrew. All he needs is an 
average acquaintance with the vocabulary and gram- 
matical system of these languages. Nor do we claim that 
the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew is going to make a 
preacher; but we do maintain that without this knowl- 
edge a preacher is placed at a grave disadvantage. First, 
since the Bible is inaccessible to him in its original 
tongues he is shut off from nice analysis and from cer- 
tainty in comparison of texts and from exactness in 
rendering the idea of the sacred writer. Exactness of 
the Scripture record cannot be studied in English, but 
must be studied in Greek and Hebrew. A minister with- 
out the knowledge of Greek and Hebrew can, no doubt, 
with all his English helps get on and be successful in his 
work, but he will get on better, with far more comfort, 
if he can go to the original sources for the truth of God. 
The great Baptist scholar, Prof. A. T. Robertson, says in 
the introduction to the third edition of his New Testa- 
ment Grammar: “The Greek New Testament is the New 
Testament. All else is translation. Jesus speaks to us 
out of every page of the Greek. Many of his ipsissima 
verba are here preserved for us, for our Lord often spoke 
in Greek. To get these words of Jesus it is worth while 
to plow through any grammar and to keep on to the end.” 
Secondly, the minister unacquainted with the original 
tongues of the Bible has no access to some of the finest 
helps on the Bible, unless he has a working knowledge 
of Hebrew and Greek. Practically all valuable learned 
commentaries on the Bible are unavailing and inaccessi- 
ble to him; nor has he any access to the ever increasing 
treasures of sacred philosophy. Such helpful works as 
“The Word Studies in the New Testament” by M. R. 
Vincent are of little or no avail to him—to say nothing 
of the monumental and scholarly works of G. B. Winer 
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(The Idiom of the New Testament) or A. T. Robertson 
(Grammar of the Greek New Testament in the Light of 
Historical Research). 

No one is competently educated in theology as a sci- 
ence who cannot examine a text of the Holy Scriptures 
in the original. A minister is to be an expounder of the 
Bible. But how can he perform his duty with satisfac- 
tion to himself and others, if he has access neither to the 
original Bible, nor to the best works on the Bible? Is it 
not about time to do away with the mistaken notion that 
linguistic studies are of no importance to the future ex- 
pounder of the Word of God? We must, therefore, re- 
gard Greek and Hebrew as actually vocational subjects in 
the training of the prospective minister of the gospel. 
The student should come to the seminary from his years 
of Greek in college able to read the New Testament in 
the original without great inconvenience. With Hebrew 
the case is different. Students usually come to the semi- 
nary with no knowledge of Hebrew. But if the college 
does not or cannot furnish the student this equipment the 
seminary must take the necessary steps to provide it. 
And another thing must be done. The study of Hebrew 
must be made compulsory. If it is made merely selec- 
tive the great majority of the students will omit it; and 
this would mean a deplorable decline of the Old Test-: 
ment study. 

To sum up, the seminaries must see to it that their 
students cultivate a knowledge of Hebrew and that they 
increase and perfect their knowledge of Greek and Latin 
which they have learned during their preparatory 
courses at college. 

But this is not all. Linguistic studies have their pro- 
per and important place not only in the college and semi- 
nary curriculum. It is unfortunately true that a large 
proportion of men who enter the ministry begin to lose 
intellectual strength from the moment they leave the 
seminary. This is deplorable, and yet itis natural. If 
you hang the magnet up and give it nothing to do it will 
gradually lose its power. Our faculties become dull and 
soon lose their power if they are not exercised. This is 
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especially true as far as the knowledge of ancient lan- 
guages is concerned. Experience teaches that many stu- 
dents entirely neglect the ancient languages after leaving 
the seminary and of course soon forget what they had 
learned—to say nothing of those who have hardly any- 
thing to forget of the little Greek they have saved out of 
the wreck of their classical studies. Resting is rusting. 
Activity is a necessity to growth. Man is made for 
growth. Let no minister think that he ever ceases to be 
a student even if he has completed his seminary course. 
He begins as a student and he remains a student until he 
reaches the terminus of his earthly career, provided he 
has scholarly instincts and the spirit of the true student. 
Either he or his seminary is seriously at fault, if this is 
not the case. It is in the seminary where life-long 
habits of study should be encouraged and developed— 
habits that should grow stronger from year to year. 

These life-long habits of study should, of course, also 
include a continued study of the classics. No educated 
man, least of all erudite and efficient theologians, should 
ever lose personal touch with the classics. The study of 
ancient languages must be kept up and made fruitful in 
order to justify the time and labor spent upon them at 
school. I am well aware that some ministers will say 
that it is impossible to connect profound study and 
scholarly pursuits with the practical duties of the profes- 
sion. It is a lamentable fact that many professional men 
are so absorbed by the practical demands of their calling 
that they have little time and perhaps less inclination 
for studies not immediately connected with their prac- 
tice. It should be different with ministers. As faithful 
pastors, effective preachers and competent teachers of 
the people they will be of greater usefulness if they also 
are painstaking students and broad and deep investiga- 
tors. 

A. T. Robertson tells the story of the Scottish divine, 
John Brown, who as a poor shepherd boy had taught 
himself Greek while herding his sheep, and had done it 
without a grammar, and he adds: “Surely young Brown 
of Haddington should forever put to shame those theo- 
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logical students and busy pastors who neglect the Greek 
Testament, though teacher, grammar, lexicon are at their 
disposal.” 

I certainly do not advocate any such study of the clas- 
sics as will interfere in any way with the practical de- 
mands and duties of the ministerial profession. I have 
in mind rather a popular study of them, a study of them 
as literature—provided, of course, a minister has had the 
necessary classical training at college. Such a study 
does not involve sacrifice of any higher study or any con- 
siderable cost of time and labor. Every thoroughly 
equipped minister can spare a few hours a week and give 
it to classical studies. He should begin such reading of 
the classics immediately after the seminary course. It 
will be hard to take up the practice after the elapse of a 
few years, when the vocabulary has been forgotten and 
the idioms are grown unfamiliar. The pastor who ac- 
quires the habit of reading the classics regularly will be 
surprised how much of classical literature he can read in 
one year. And for such study he will be highly re- 
warded. He makes classical reading a part of his cul- 
ture. He will be in constant companionship with the 
great writers of Greece and Rome and catch something 
of their spirit and power. In such reading he will also 
find mental recreation—a very important thing for a hard 
working minister. Making a change and taking up a 
new line of work rests the brain and refreshes the weary 
mind. Such reading will be a profitable, delightful and 
congenial occupation rather than a wearisome drudgery. 
And above all, from such studies the pastor will derive 
great profits for his professional studies. I venture to 
say that the pastor who keeps up his classical studies 
will keep up also the study of the Hebrew and Greek 
Seriptures and always read his Bible in the origina! 
tongues in preference to any translation of it. Thus the 
habit of reading the classics will develop in the minister 
a real love of classical literature which will be a life-long 
source of pleasure and inspiration to creative work. 

Western Theological Seminary, 

Fremont, Nebraska. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


PHILOPANTRY. 
BY T. B. STORK, ESQ. 


It is nothing short of a high crime and misdemeanor 
for any man to invent unnecessarily a new word, thereby 
bringing an implied reproach against his mother tongue 
for some alleged inadequacy. Far be it from me to com- 
mit so grave an offense. But there is one idea for which 
I find no fitting word in English; an idea the most vital 
and important yet left without any English word to prop- 
erly represent it. 

The idea I have in mind is that which we very imper- 
fectly represent by the word “love”; it may be that the 
idea itself has never been fully formulated and has mas- 
queraded very insufficiently and imperfectly under the 
word “love” ; bearing, however, under its mask very much 
deeper and profounder meanings. It is a very different 
idea from love in the ordinary sense signifying the per- 
sonal passion, the affection for father, mother, wife, 
child; for perhaps even a dog or a horse or some inani- 
mate object. This narrow, personal meaning of love has 
little or nothing of that far more splendid meaning of 
which it is but the pale shadow, that universal all-em- 
bracing harmony of the soul with all about it, with all 
men and all things to the stars circling through space and 
so to the Absolute, to God Himself, who is all in all. Of 
this state of soul the word love in its ordinary use signi- 
fies little or nothing; for love in this ordinary use is but 
a mode a modification of the great and dominating idea 
of the universal harmony of every man with all, with 
God, so far as he can realize and understand. It is in 
this deeper sense that the word is used when it is declared 
that “Love is the fulfilling of the law”; the sense of St. 
Augustine when he gave utterance to that mystic saying: 
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“Love and do anything.” These great and profound say- 
ings had no reference to any such ephemeral emotions 
as are usually signified by love. Love in their sense 
meant this: that any man filled and inspired with that 
harmony of soul with God could do anything for under 
that impulse governed by that inspiration it would be 
impossible to break the laws of the universe; that what- 
ever he did would be right, since love in this sense was 
the highest law as well as the supreme wisdom. 

It is love in this sense that makes all law, furnishes 
the guide to all conduct in every situation of life, that 
justifies and saves and guides all men who know and fol- 
low its commands, finding its last expression in the decla- 
ration: “God is love’; that is, God stands for the har- 
mony and unity of all with all. 

Unfortunately the only word we possess to represent 
this mighty conception has been worn away, attenuated 
to the thinnest texture by the trifling and frivolous treat- 
ment of novelists, poets and playwrights who have con- 
sidered it in its lowest, least significant mode of indi- 
vidual personal feeling. Thus the great fundamental 
idea has been lost to view in the emphasizing of its least 
important aspect. 

It is not easy to expound this, its great meaning, for 
when we come to the fundamental ideas of life we at once 
enter the domain of the spiritual and because spiritual, 
the mystical. To man has never been vouchsafed the 
powers or the means to know in perfect comprehension, 
to see with full clarity, these great truths of his life and 
his own relations to that absolute, that almighty power, 
with which, notwithstanding his ignorance, he must deal 
every day in the greatest as well as the least of his 
acts. Here he must trust to other than intellectual aids; 
his feelings, his faith, his emotions, must more or less 
guide, sometimes very erroneously, his steps. 

Perhaps if we give this idea a new name we shall be- 
gin to get a better notion of its meaning for words and- 
ideas like soul and body are not easily separated save by 
the death of one or the other. Let us call this all-em- 
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bracing love which is not love at all in the ordinary 
meaning of the word, philopantry (love of the all) that 
is a harmonious condition of the soul with regard to the 
world and to God who is the world. In that it is an emo- 
tion it bears a certain likeness to the love of our every- 
day experience, but it is much more, it sees as well as 
feels; it understands at least in part as well as feels that 
all the world and all that is therein is by law harmonious 
with itself; that every part is part of itself, and it is itself 
part of everything. All violations of this rule of har- 
mony, wars, conflicts one man with another, are not only 
wrong but are illusions that eventually must perish, must 
lose themselves in the harmony of the absolute, of God. 
The truth of all things is this oneness of all, the prayer 
of Christ “Ut sint in unum” is not a mere form of words 
but reality, one of the greatest realities we know. 

The rules of conduct, of all living are comprised in that 
one word, love, expressed for the sake of distinction as 
philopantry. <A perfectly simple rule like all great rules, 
so simple that until we undertake to apply it, to observe 
its operation in the affairs of men, we do not comprehend 
its greatness. Properly understood, it solves with the 
ease of Alexander’s sword the Gordian Knots of religion, 
of diplomacy, of politics, of the international disputes of 
the world as well as the lesser difficulties of everyday 
life. Take for one example of its efficiency the much 
worn issue, the tariff; of the wisdom or folly of trying to 
keep the goods of one nation from coming too cheaply 
into another. Did the wise tariff-makers once realize 
that the prosperity of one country means the prosperity 
of the other; that unless the workmen of one country can 
make and sell profitably to the workmen of the other, the 
workmen of the other country will be unable to make and 
sell their goods, how different a question would the tariff 
be; how easy of solution. All the people of the world are 
one, says Philopantry, and together they must prosper 
or suffer loss. You cannot separate them or say to your- 
self, I will be prosperous all by myself; the great law of 
Philopantry forbids it, and it is the supreme law of the 
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world as well as its supreme wisdom. All contradictions 
of it are illusions, destined to destruction. All the misery 
of the world may be traced directly to the violation of 
this law. 

The world is sick, sick unto death some pessimists 
would have us believe. What ails it? What causes the 
starvation, the misery, physical, spiritual and mental, 
that afflicts Central Europe to-day? How comes it that 
Poland, Germany, Austria, Hungary, the Balkan States. 
are all seething with angry multitudes clamoring and 
struggling for they know not what, eager to fly at each 
other’s throats, that added to all this political and social 
turmoil the pale spectres of Typhus, Smallpox, Cholera, 
are stalking through the land taking toll of its wretched 
and starving inhabitants? Some superficial observers 
will fix on the depreciation of the mark in Germany, the 
lack of transportation in Russia, the failure of the crops. 
Many learned diagnoses of the patient have been made 
and are still making. With what scorn will all these 
wise men receive the statement that these were but su- 
perficial appearances, mere symptoms of the real disease 
that is eating the vitals out of these helpless nations. It 
is not the depreciation of the mark, nor the need of trans- 
portation, not even the crop failure, but simply, solely 
and entirely the violation of this great law of love, of 
Philopantry, as I have styled it. 

Here is the fundamental cause that will be found 
the source of all their misery. Study, for example, the 
unhappy German Empire, the hymn of hate so popular 
among its people, the teaching of its philosophers, such 
as Nietzsche, unworthy successors of Kant, Fichte, and 
Hegel. 

Consider the hideous doctrine of the superhuman as 
taught by Nietzsche. “All that springs from power is 
good, all that springs from weakness is evil.” “Man 
shall be trained for war and women for the recreation of 
the warrior.” “God hath died now do we desire the su- 
perman to live.” “The evilest is necessary for the su- 
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perman’s best * * * I however rejoice in great sin as my 
great consolation.” 

Against such wisdom it would be presumptuous to 
quote the simple words of an ancient book: “The fool 
has said in his heart there is no God.’ Here we have in 
all its nakedness the assertion of brute strength and its 
right because of its strength to override the weak, to rob 
the helpless, because of their helplessness, of all that 
makes life endurable, of even life itself. To what an 
awful catastrophe did not this lead the misguided people, 
the followers and admirers of the superman and his 
works! What depths of misery have they not fathomed! 
What untold suffering are they still enduring for disre- 
gard of this great law of love? This damnable and 
damning philosophy not only corrupted their own souls, 
but what was even worse it corrupted the souls of others, 
filling with hatred and all evil passions the hearts that 
were meant to overflow with love to all men. The after- 
math of all this wretched teaching is the filling the 
whole world with jealously, suspicion, and the desire to 
injure their neighbors as much as lies in their power; all 
the great and little nations of Europe struggling to hurt 
and cripple each other 

But even in that domain of brute force where the su- 
perman has his being, he cannot escape that law of love 
which at least some of his enemies observe toward him. 
It is rather an inglorious part for the mighty superman 
to owe the life of his children and himself to the love of 
those he despised as weaklings and whom he set out to 
subjugate. With the cynical it might seem to encourage 
a doubt whether, after all, he was a superman. The true 
superman we might suppose would rather perish than 
stoop to beg life and food for himself and his family 
from those he undertook to destroy. 

It is this law that the ridiculous doctrine of the super- 
man violates and it is the practice of this doctrine which 
that law punishes relentlessly. Does it seem strange 
that the law of love should punish. It is so gentle, so 


1 “Thus spake Zarathrusta,” passim. 
2 Psalms 14-1. 
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mild, so weak, so it seems to those great supermen in 
their might. Think of the stern look of the German 
Kaiser commanding his troops to make themselves a 
terror to the poor Chinese; the grim aspect of a Hinden- 
burg telling his soldiers to do their worst in Belgium, or 
that Belgian king who mutilated helpless negroes of the 
Congo that he might gather rubber. 

Is it possible to imagine the presence of Christ among 
these fierce men of war; can human imagination picture 
the look He might turn on them when they uttered those 
cruel words against men for whom He suffered and died. 
Their stern glances at their enemies may have indeed 
been terrible—but that look of Christ—I do not suppose 
human imagination can fully realize its awfulness in its 
very gentleness, withering, not only the body, but the 
very soul in its consuming flame. For under that gentle 
look lay unrevealed yet mysteriously potent, power; 
that power of the Master of the Universe; the power 
that rolled the planets through space while it guarded 
the tiniest insect of the air. This was the power those 
creatures of the dust, those terrible men of war, dared 
to offend; this was the power that commanded in terms 
that admitted of no refusal, not merely that men ought, 
but that men must love eath other. And the penalty ?— 
is not the present condition of Europe sufficient and elo- 
quent reply. Surely it cannot be said that Philopantry, 
the law of love, is wanting in power to punish its trans- 
gressors. Its punishment of offenders is slow, sure, im- 
personal, without anger, but rather with a profound 
pity for the inevitable doom that awaits those who sin 
against it. 

In this impersonal, inevitable way the violated law of 
love punishes its transgressors: it is as sure and uner- 
ring as the revolution of the planets through space, with- 
out human volition apparently, without explanation, 
without possibility of escape. This is because it works 
from within; because the hatred, the denial of love to 
one’s fellow man, rots the soul. Hate is hell, as the wise 
Hindus have said. As well try to cure a man of malig- 
nant cancer by annointing his skin, as to save a people 
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consumed with hatred and ill will. What can food or 
clothing or relief committees do for a people who are 
sick in soul with hatred; who have brought all their suff- 
ering on themselves by the violation of this great law, 
by their desire to destroy other nations, to grasp the 
wealth of their neighbors, to cut down all that stands 
in the way of their selfish wills as supermen? They do 
not know that any injury to another is an injury to 
themselves; that every time I strike down my enemy, I 
strike down myself; that the true rule of all conduct is 
this law of love that all men are brethren and that the 
good of one is the good of all. How simple and seem- 
ingly easy and happy a rule of conduct if men would but 
know it. How terrible the punishments that follow its 
transgression; for in its sanctions love is revealed as the 
mighty centripetal power of the Universe, commanding 
in terms that tolerate no denial the union and brother- 
hood of all men in one great harmonious whole and 
punishing all that refuse obedience as nothing else can 
or ever has punished. 

If you would know the efficiency of this law of 
Philopantry in small as well as in great affairs, ask 
yourself what are the happiest, the most prosperous na- 
tions of the world. Are they not the nations that have 
observed as nearly as possible in this wicked and con- 
trary world this law of love? What nation was it that 
returned to China the indemnity forced from her by the 
invading armies of Europe? What country has done the 
most to feed the starving people of Russia at the very 
moment when the government of that country was stir- 
ring up strife and planning bomb explosions within her 
peaceful borders, killing in one explosion in Wall Street 
some thirty or forty innocent people and wounding 
many others? 

Is it a mere coincidence that England and the United 
States are the most powerful and take it all in all, the 
happiest nations in the world? Or is it a mere coinci- 
dence that Belgium whose cruel king cut off the hands 
and feet of the helpless negroes of the Congo, has suffer- 
ed more severely than any other nation the horrors of 
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the late war? Be not deceived, the law of love once 
violated is remorseless and relentless in its punishment 
of transgressors. Mysterious and impersonal it seems 
because it is the work of the transgressors themselves 
who all unknowing blindly build for themselves their 
own hell of hatred and so prepare all these evils spiritual 
and material that are that hell’s unfailing companions. 
Fifteen million people it is said will die of starvation 
this winter in Russia in spite of all efforts to save them.’ 

How scarcely credible that a violation of Philopantry, 
the mild and gentle law of love, should be punished so 
awfully, so irremediably that the world can only stand 
and gaze helpless upon the spectacle. It is all very well 
to dwell on crop failure and other material evils; these 
are but superficial causes, for had the people in Russia 
been living in love and harmony, each working in confi- 
dence and good faith with his neighbor instead of like 
hungry dogs tearing at each other’s throats, killing those 
who dared to disagree, taking by force the earnings of 
the peasants, compelling the workman to labor whether 
he would or not, putting to death without triai their 
enemies, robbing the rich without enriching the poor, 
invading the territory of adjacent states until an indus- 
trial chaos was created, until such mutual distrust was 
inspired that the people became incapable of any co-op- 
erative efficient work, there would have been food and 
help coming from other countries, not by way of charity, 
but by way of commerce exchanging for manufactured 
goods, for raw materials, the food that would save them. 
Then the railroads, the ships, all the machinery of civi- 
lized industrial society would have been at work to 
remedy the food shortage. But at the basis of all these 
activities is that good faith and confidence in each other 
which depends on the law of love which Russia and her 
rulers despised, condemned and destroyed just as they 
despised and condemned the Church and the religion of 


3 It seems almost indecent to state in plain words the facts 
regarding Russia and its people. Mothers cut the throats of their 
babies rather than see them starve to death. Guards have to be 
placed over the graves of the dead lest the living satisfy their 
hunger with the bodies. 
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love which it represents and which in their madness 
they sought to destroy. Thus these hapless souls seek- 
ing to destroy love and its law of help to each and all 
only succeeded in destroying themselves. 

Suppose instead of letting loose the beast, instead of 
running amuck against all, these madmen of the world 
had followed the law of love, which they despise; sup- 
pose they had believed that homely truth that every in- 
jury to my neighbor is an injury to myself, that to help 
others was to help themselves, that the prosperity and 
well-being of their neighbors was the prosperity and 
well-being of themselves, how different a picture would 
Russia and all Europe have presented; instead of ruined 
churches, destroyed villages, instead of rickety, ema- 
ciated children who never will be healthy and joyous, 
instead of ill will and hatred, jealousy, riots, rebellions, 
not only with their enemies but with themselves, for you 
cannot stop hatred and ill will, this wisdom of the super- 
man, at any boundary line; the people who hate their 
neighbors will soon hate each other and worse than all 
their physical ills, rottenness of soul will poison the 
springs of their being in every relation of life. 

Human imagination cannot fathom the misery these 
misguided philosophers and warriors of the beast in man 
have brought on themselves and their countries. Per- 
haps we can get some idea from the words of Christ as 
he looked upon a similar condition and uttered those ter- 
rible words of warning so full of sorrow, yet filled with 
that sense of inevitable doom that awaited Jerusalem 
and her people, a doom that even Divine power could 
not avert because it was self-inflicted, the fruit of that 
freedom of the will to do and suffer evil if so it was in- 
clined. “O, Jerusalem, Jerusalem * * * * how often 
would I have gathered thy children together even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, but ye 
would not.”* Love, even Divine love, could do no more 
but leave them to their fate as it has left those hapless, 
hating millions of Europe. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 Matthew 23:37. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


“THE SHORTER BIBLE” AND ITS AUTHORS 
BY LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


This work in its completed form has now appeared. 
The New Testament was published in 1918, while the Old 
Testament has just come from the press. The chief edi- 
tor is Charles Foster Kent, of Yale University, and his 
collaborators are the following: C. C. Torrey, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Yale University; Henry A. 
Sherman, Head of the Department of Religious Litera- 
ture of Charles Scribner’s Sons; Frederick Harris, Senior 
Secretary of the Publication Department of the Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions; and Ethel Cutler, Religious Work Secretary of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. We want our readers especially to make note 
of the last two persons named and the positions they oc- 
cupy. 

After due examination of the work in both the Old and 
the New Testaments, we are moved to give this judg- 
ment: Had the editors announced their work as “Choice 
Selections from the Bible,’ and treated the whole Bible 
as if it were divinely inspired indeed and in truth, one 
might welcome this production, and might not feel sus- 
picious of it. But the trouble is, they give the impression 
that they have published those portions of the Sacred 
Scriptures that “are of vital interest and practical value 
to the present age” (See preface of the New Testament). 
Further on in the preface we read: “About one-third of 
the Old Testament and two-thirds of the New represent 
what is most frequently read or used by the average 
Bible reader. These passages contain the true heart of 
the Bible that has proved the inspiration of past genera- 
tions, and will prove in increasing measure the guide of 
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those to come.” However, the first and last sentences 
above quoted do not appear in the preface of the Old 
Testament. Is this omission a proof that the editors have 
learned the lesson of prudence from the criticisms passed 
by evangelical scholars on their recension of the New 
Testament? 

And why is it that evangelical people are suspicious of 
“The Shorter Bible”? One reason, and a good one, is, Dr. 
Kent is known to be almost the high priest here in 
America of the liberalistic school of Biblical criticism. 
He accepts the partition and documentary theory of those 
arch-rationalists, Graf, Wellhausen and Kuenen, though 
he tries to “mediate” between them and evangelical Chris. 
tianity. Refusing to draw the logical conclusions from 
the rationalistic premises, he thinks he can save “the true 
heart of the Bible” by picking out such parts of it as 
commend themselves to his reason and judgment, and let 
the rest of it go. The Bible, he would hold, is largely hu- 
man in its origin, and hence is made up of primitive ideas, 
traditions and folklore, and hence contains many errors 
and contradictions; but there is still enough that is di- 
vine in it to guide mankind religiously and reveal to 
them the way of eternal salvation. 

However, such a view of the Bible is so illogical, in- 
consistent and dangerous as to lead evangelical Christians 
to believe that it undermines confidence in the Bible even 
as a religious guide. Thus, knowing Dr. Kent’s main 
position so well, many good people cannot help believing 
that his rationalistic views govern him in the production 
of “The Shorter Bible.” The representatives of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A., whose names appear on the title- 
pages, by associating with Dr. Kent, are necessarily re- 
garded as belonging to his school. And of course, they 
must belong there, for it is inconceivable that they are not 
aware of Dr. Kent’s views of the Bible, and the reputation 
for liberalism that he has won; for he has at least a dozen 
books to his credit, all of them of the same critical type. 

To our mind, the New Testament section of “The 
Shorter Bible” is very faulty and rationalistic, because it 
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omits so many passages that surely “are of vital interest 
and practical value to the present age.”” As examples, the 
following passages do not appear: Matt. 24, all of 2 and 3 
John; all of Jude; all of 2 Tim. 3; 2 Pet. 1:12-21; all of 
2 Pet. 2; Rev. 22: 6-9 and 18-21. Read over these pas- 
sages, and see if they are not “vital” to “the present age” 
and every other age. 

In the treatment of the Old Testament the negative 
and humanistic temper crops out everywhere. The edi- 
tors cannot disguise it, though it seems sometimes as if 
they tried to. Let us see. In the preface there is no hint 
or suggestion that the Bible is a special divine revelation, 
a book from God. This is the expressed purpose of the 
editors: to enable readers “to secure a clearer picture of 
the origin and development of Judaism and Christianity 
and of the work and teachings of their great social and 
spiritual leaders.” You see, the writers cannot hide their 
viewpoint. Genesis 1 (including 2: 1-3) is entitled “The 
Poem of Creation.” And it is actually put in poetic form. 
Do you see the critical view peeping out? A poem may 
be true, or it may be a flight of human imagination. Why 
did not the authors call Gen. 1 “The History of Crea- 
tion”? Because they do not accept it as history. But 
they do not want to say so, plainly and honestly; there- 
fore they slyly call it a “poem.” Maybe innocent people 
will not suspect what is back of the caption. The title for 
the narratives of Gen. 2 (that is, of such parts as are 
used) is: “The Provisions for Man’s Physical, Moral and 
Social Development.” Note that the chief point is left 
out—“spiritual” development; for surely the outstanding 
feature of the Biblical history is God’s relation to Adam 
and Eve. “The Traditional Origin of the Nations and 
Languages” is the title for the narrative of the confusion 
of tongues at Babel. Note the word “traditional,” which 
is meant to give the impression that the narrative is not 
historical. ‘The Survival of the Morally Fit” is verbiage 
that gives an evolutionary coloring to the Biblical narra- 
tive of the Noachian deluge. An evangelical writer would 
have suggested this title, or something akin: “God’s Pre- 
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servation of the Righteous.” Nor can we avoid the im- 
pression that nearly all the headings connote the human- 
istic, not the supernatural, viewpoint. Strangely enough, 
there is one exception in Genesis, and only one: 
“Jehovah’s Sympathy with Outcasts,” placed at the head 
of the story of Hagar and Ishmael. You can easily guess 
the why of this exception. Note, too, what an ugly twist 
the authors give to Sarah’s conduct. For the true inter- 
pretation see Keifs Commentary on this passage, Gen. 
21:9. Such a gloss as Kent makes here stirs one’s right- 
eous indignation. 

Let me furnish patent proof that this abridged version 
of the Bible is based on rationalistic critical methods and 
conclusions: Not a word of Leviticus appears in the 
Pentateuch, where it stands in God’s Bible, but parts of 
two chapters are inserted after Nehemiah—that is, it was 
not composed until after the exile. Parts of Exodus and 
Deuteronomy appear in their proper places in the Penta- 
teuch, but other parts come after Nehemiah; hence the 
latter are post-exilic. The historical parts of Daniel are 
placed after 2 Kings; the prophetical parts (very brief) 
are put last among the prophets; hence they also are post- 
exilic. Rev. Dr. John Fox, of Easton, Pa., informs me 
that only 68 of the 150 Psalms are found in the Shorter 
Bible, “and many of these are mutilated.” He continues: 
“Just thirty verses of the 176 in the famous 119th Psalm 
are left to tell the tale of how the editors love God’s law.” 
More than half of the chapters of the Pentateuch do not 
appear. The two books of Chronicles are dropped en- 
tirely ; so are two of the minor prophets and four whole 
books of the New Testament. 

Thus the book is built up on the basis of the negative, 
or at least the “mediating,” Biblical criticism. Now, we 
raise the question whether it was wise and right for the 
two Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. secretaries to lend their names 
and aid to the making of such a book. These associations 
are mostly supported by the evangelical churches. Ought 
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these churches not to enter a vigorous protest? Do the 
evangelical churches want to support men who help 
along the propaganda of the liberalistic camp gradually 
and insidiously to undermine our people’s faith in the 
divine inspiration, integrity and authority of the Canoni- 
cal Scriptures? Would it not also be well for the head 
officers of these Christian Associations to look into the 
matter? 
Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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(From the January Quarterlies). 
THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


The Christian Union Quarterly prints an extraordi- 
nary letter, addressed by Nikolaos Evengelides, Metro- 
politan of the Greek Church of Nubia, to “His Beatitude 
Photios, Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria.” The former 
was a delegate at the World Conference on Faith and 
Order at Geneva. This letter is supplemental to the offi- 
cial report and expresses the writer’s “individual ideas.” 
In its way it is a masterpiece, expressing the Greek atti- 
tude most forcibly and intelligently in language, if we 
may judge by the translation, classical in its beauty. The 
presence of this distinguished scholar representing the 
Alexandrian prelate reminds one of the great though 
youthful Athanasius at the Council of Nice sixteen cen- 
turies ago. 

Many of the sentiments expressed are thoroughly 
evangelical, and the fraternal spirit is most pronounced. 
He expresses the conviction that “some day” the differ- 
ent Churches will form one united religious family, 
since this is Christ’s will. His letter discusses the nature 
of the union which must finally come. Three methods 
and conceptions of union are considered, viz., (a) com- 
plete dogmatic union, (b) partial dogmatic union, and 
(c) moral union. 

After a very fair consideration, his conclusion is that 
only the first, or “complete dogmatic union” can solve 
the problem. He is right. Any other basis is shifting 
sand. Union of action and fraternal concord are in the 
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long run possible only where there is unity of belief on 
fundamentals. 

Of course, the Greek Church has not demonstrated to 
the world that its faith and especially its practices are in 
accord with Scripture. A Greek priest, however, may 
be forgiven if he sees no present hope of union with 
Protestants, or with Roman Catholics. We quote a few 
paragraphs, in which it appears that he is more favor- 
ably inclined toward the “old Catholics” (A.D. 1870) 
and the Episcopalians. The latter have been active for 
some years in seeking an alliance with the Greek Church. 

“As concerns complete accord and dogmatic union 
with the Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Quakers, and others of their kind there can be 
no serious question, for they differ on very essential and 
fundamental dogmas and the sacraments. Likewise all 
efforts must be characterized as labor lost for union with 
the Reformed (Lutheran) Churches in Germany, Switz- 
erland and France, which have gone much farther away 
from the ancient faith, having fallen into rationalism 
and reduced the Christian religion to a system of ethics, 
denying the truths of revelation and miracles.” 

“The situation is different in the case of the Episcopal 
and the Old Catholic Churches. With their representa- 
tives at Geneva, the Orthodox delegation had more than 
one conference, unofficial but very enlightening, in which 
views were interchanged and explanations made on 
either side that could not be entered into in the compli- 
cated preparatory assembly.” 

“The Conference with the Old Catholic representa- 
tives, at which the well-known Bishop Herzog presided, 
was warmer and heartier. To questions on the subject 
from the Old Catholic delegates, Bishop Herzog began 
explaining that the Old Catholics, having revolted 
against the innovations and transgressions of the Roman 
Church and particularly against the high-handed acts 
of the Pope, had rejected every newer papal invention, 
among them the filioque and the infallibility of the Pope, 
and had returned to the ancient state of affairs before 
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the schism of the 9th century, and to the faith of the 
seven Ecumenical Synods. He burns with an intense 
desire, as do all his associates, for union of the two 
Churches.” 


THE COLLAPSE OF CIVILIZATION. 


In an article on “The Outlook of Civilization” in the 
Yale Review by W. M. Flinders Petrie startling facts 
concerning the deterioration of modern civilization are 
discussed. We quote two paragraphs. Alas! for the 
remedy suggested by the author. It is “to look around 
for a race which would best counteract the deficiencies of 
ourselves” and then inter-marry! The real remedy is 
the Gospel. 

“The increase in the use of narcotics has also been 
notable in recent times, and the war has produced an 
orgy of tobacco. Used with good cause to deaden the 
tedium and horror of the trenches, it has been brought 
into hourly consumption at home. Workmen have the 
cigarette in the mouth from the beginning to the end of 
the day. Committees and boards meet in a haze of 
smoke. What may be the effect of this change on na- 
tional character? Consider the contrast between Re- 
naissance Spain and Italy and their later state. May 
not narcotics have had a share in that change. The mood 
of self-satisfaction which tobacco and alcohol induce is 
not the best for the active production of results. How 
much may the present work-shy tendency be due to such 
causes? The appreciation of narcotics and stimulants 
by those who use them is no proof of their real value, to 
the Greek the new possession of wine was the supreme 
benefit, but it wrecked the grandest schemes, as those of 
Alexander.” 

“A very serious condition of the last century has been 
that knowledge has outstripped the moral sense. The 
greatly increased powers over nature have not been used 
with corresponding growth of control and sense of re- 
sponsibility. The gains of mechanics and of chemistry, 
of movement in air and in water, have been most actively 
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developed for destruction. In general, the cinema has 
been exploited rather to degrade our ideas than to con- 
fer any real benefit. The right use of our opportunities 
has been dwarfed by their wrong use.” 


THE CHURCH OF TO-DAY. 


“The Last Ten Years in China” are set fourth by A. 
S. Warnshuis in The International Review of Missions. 
That most ancient empire is slowly awakening. Chris- 
tianity is still in its infancy. Active persecutions are 
less, but earnest inquiry on a large scale is lacking. 
Political corruption is rank. Moral reform languishes. 
The Chinese individual remains an agnostic in religion. 

“The decade in China has been one of transition and 
transformation. There has occurred a breaking up of 
ancestral faith, leading men to scorn what had long been 
revered and sweeping them abruptly into vast and in- 
calculable world movements. The consequences, both 
for China and for the rest of the world, are tremendous, 
and nobody can afford to be indifferent. These momen- 
tous changes in China’s economic, social, and intellectual 
life are proving to be more and more a real preparation 
for the Gospel. The overthrow of so many ancient cus- 
toms and institutions is tending to produce an attitude 
of mind favorable to the claims of the Gospel and a truer 
appreciation of its power and value, both to the indivi- 
dual and to the nation. Christianity certainly never had 
a better opportunity in China than at the present time. 
The Christian forces, through progress in co-operation 
and united efforts, are better prepared to take advantage 
of this opportunity. A marked feature of this decade 
has been the shifting of responsibility and authority 
from the foreign missionary body to the Chinese Church 
and Christians. Individual Christians are now recog- 
nized as patriotic citizens. It is important that similar 
recognition should now be given to the Church as a 
Chinese institution—the organism of the Chinese mem- 
bers of the Body of Christ. To set the Chinese Church 
free from foreign control is now the privilege of mis- 
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sionary societies and their field agencies. The foreign 
missionary’s work is not done, but only well begun as 
he becomes the assistant and co-worker in nurturing the 
growth of a naturalized Church. The extensive work of 
foreign missions always continues, the intensive culti- 
vation of the field already occupied is, at the present 
time, most imperative. More missionaries are needed, 
and new stations should be opened in some of the more 
needy provinces, but viewed as a whole the present 
urgency is to increase the spiritual power of the churches 
and of the institutions already established. 

“The greatest need of China, with all her difficult pro- 
blems and unquiet strivings, is to see Christ clearly with 
her own eyes. His dominating influence is needed, not 
only in government, but in the regular routine of every- 
day activities and relations. The teaching of Christian 
truth is needed, but still more there must be the lifting 
up of the real Jesus, the Crucified and Risen Saviour and 
Lord. This is the duty of the Chinese Christian Church, 
aided by the foreign missions from Europe and 
America.” 


THE STUDY OF BROWNING. 


President P. W. Crannell of the Kansas City Theolo- 
gical Seminary writes in The Review and Expositor of 
Robert Browning, as the Ministers Poet. 

“Robert Browning is the Poet’s poet, but he is still 
more preeminently the minister’s poet. Probably no 
poet of the 19th century perhaps of any century, has so 
gripped the heart and thought, so touched the imagina- 
tion, expressed the soul, and strengthened the spirit, of 
the thoughtful preacher of the gospel as has this sturdy, 
buoyant, confident, forthright, courageous prophet of 
the eternal, whom some one has called “subtlest asserter 
of the soul in song.” There are many reasons for this 
successful appeal! of his to the minister. With all his 
humor, satire, charity, breadth, poise, love of the slight 
as well as the great, he is a profoundly serious poet, with 
whom substance is of more account than shape, who at- 
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tacks great themes man-fashion without too great re- 
gard for niceties or beauties of expression; and the min- 
ister is one who may not underrate form, but can hardly 
overrate substance. He is a writer who imperiously de- 
mands thought. He can not be read in a doze. The mind 
that would get all his mines of gold, or even follow where 
he leads, must bend all its energies in that on direction.” 


FAITH HEALING. 


The Review and Expositor in an article on “Miracu- 
lous Healing” by M. D. Jeffries, M.D., D.D. differentiates 
between the cures wrought by Jesus and those of modern 
so-called “healers.” 

“With Jesus the results were immediate and complete, 
whatever the disease. All the healers fail frequently; 
the healing is generally only partial. They lay aside the 
crutches but lean on a friend, or walk with difficulty, or 
hear only better than they did. Worst of all the healer 
is often mistaken in his announcement that the patient 
is healed. Never matter about the rheumatics who are 
back on their crutches again after a few weeks. Re- 
cently a case of pernicious anaemia was prayed over and 
annointed, and the public announcement was made that 
it was cured; the man died in due course. So of a case 
of cancer which the surgeon had refused to operate on 
because it was hopeless. Worst of all a boy with a tuber- 
cular joint was made comfortable with a brace by the 
surgeon. The healers cured him and removed the brace. 
In a little while the joint was a running sore again. In 
another case a dear little girl had been severely burned 
but the parents would have nothing done for her, since 
they were Holy Rollers and faith-healers. Finally, the 
child was taken to the hospital by an officer under a 
warrant sworn out by an indignant community. After 
weeks of suffering and treatment the child was cured.” 


MONOTHEISM IN CHINA. 


Dr. J. E. Walker of Shanwer, China in an article in 
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the Bibliotheca Sacra on “the Supreme Object of Wor- 
ship in Ancient China” says: 

“A writer in Asia states that The Koreans have always 
worshipped Haneinin, a name which covers the idea of 
one supreme mind, one god. This god of the Koreans is 
similar to the God of the Jewish Old Testament. On this 
deep-seated monotheism the Christian missionary has 
built with amazing success. The Koreans were taught 
Chinese civilization by K’i-Tsz, an exile prince of the 
over-thrown house of Shang-Yin, about B.C. 1110. His 
name is held in great reverence by the Koreans, as well 
it deserves to be. Perhaps he taught them their lofty 
monotheism. This one great fact stands out, a Su- 
preme Righteous Ruler was the faith of Confucius in 
the eighth century, B.C. and of Duke Chou and K’i Tsz 
in the 12th; and with them it was a heritage from their 
great ancestor, Ch’i of the 23rd century B.C. Before this 
up to B.C. 2850 it already existed. Beyond this we lack 
reliable sources of information. Yet the legends contain 
solid kernels of truth.” 

“One God and Father of mankind revealing himself 
in diverse ways is the one adequate explanation of the 
Hebrew worship of Jehovah and the Chinese worship of 
Heaven.” 


THE RIGHT KIND OF PREACHING. 


We quote several very sensible paragraphs on Preach- 
ing from an article on “What to Preach to Moslems” by 
L. E. Esselstyn late of Resht, Persia. It appears in the 
Moslem World. It is evident that there is nothing 
needed half so much as the simple Gospel. 

“There are two general methods of presenting Christ 
to Moslems viz, the destructive, and the constructive. By 
the destructive, I mean setting forth Mohammed, the 
Koran, and Islam in a disparaging light; saying things 
about their shortcomings and fallacies which may be 
perfectly true, but which are unwise to say. By the con- 
structive, I mean presenting Christ and His glorious 
Gospel in such a way as to attract Moslems. When the 
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purity and beauty of Christ’s life, the sublime truth of 
His teachings, His infinite, eternal, and holy love, and His 
divine power to save the souls of sinners from spiritual 
death, are affectionately set forth in the power of the 
Holy Ghost, the fallacies of Islam will take care of them- 
selves, and the Gospel will appeal to the hearts of Mo- 
hammedans. We are out to win men, not to repel them. 
Preach sympathetically. Regard Moslems simply as lost 
sinners, whom God loves, and for whom Christ died, and 
preach accordingly.” 

“Preach on a level which tieaviees can understand. 
This does not mean regarding all the people in every 
group of listeners as uneducated men who can never 
think for themselves, and therefore talking baby-talk to 
them. In almost every crowd of men there will be one 
or more above the average in intellect and education. 
The skilful preacher will gain that man’s ear while caus- 
ing the less intellectual and educated to understand.” 

“Tt is our great drawing card. Preach the simple doc- 
trines of God’s love, justice and mercy. Preach the vir- 
gin birth, the Trinity, the crucifixion, the atonement, the 
resurrection, the ascension, the second coming, the day 
of judgment, heaven, hell, God’s fore-knowledge, and 
man’s free will. Preach Christ, the only and sufficient 
Saviour. Preach salvation through the atonement of 
Christ by means of repentance, faith, and obedience to 
His teachings.” 


THE PAULINE GOSPEL. 


The latest agitation against Christianity is in the shape 
of subtle insinuations that Paul is its author and not 
Christ, and that Paul’s convictions were not derived from 
Christ. The following is from “Notes and Discussions,” 
p. 181, in the Methodist Review. 

“In Paul’s conversion is the genesis of the Pauline Gos- 
pel. It is not the story of the earthly ministry of Jesus, 
but the revelation of his risen life and power. This re- 
velation is a personal consciousness of Christ as dead 
and now alive. He will know nothing but Christ and him 
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crucified. It is this spiritual Christ who has been re- 
vealed to him, the divine, eternal, heavenly Man, after 
the pattern of whose nature God is re-creating all things. 
His death being the end of the economy of law, the Gen- 
tiles are brought nigh. Thus Paul’s conversion as a 
Christian, his system as a theologian, and his vocation as 
an apostle are all implicit in his vision of the Risen Lord.” 


THE SOCIAL METHOD OF JESUS. 


“The Social Translation of the Gospel” by Dr. Cadbury 
in the Harvard Theological Review speaks as follows of 
the way in which He reconciled men to one another. 

“But nothing more clearly reveals the uniqueness of 
Jesus’ method, in comparison with that of other moral 
codes, both ancient and modern, than his attitude toward 
evil. No one will accuse Jesus of indifference toward, or 
compromise with, sin. His aim was as earnest as that of 
any reformer. His difference was in his treatment of 
sin’s victims.” 

“This method of Jesus in dealing with evil was, in a 
word, the overcoming of evil with good. Desiring as he 
did, not the punishment of wrong, nor the defense of 
right, as we use these terms, but the making right of him 
who is wrong, he exhibited a strange contrast with the 
modern law, industry, and politics. He was able to draw 
the line in both his teaching and conduct between rebuke 
and reviling, between judgment and censure. The pre- 
sent-day methods of dealing with evil Jesus habitually 
eschews. They are forms of coercion, by law, by violence, 
by external moral authority, by propaganda. Jesus relied 
on forms of conversion, by rebuke, by persuasion, by in- 
dividual and inward conviction, and by Love. Love still 
is the best expression of Jesus’ chief social principle, 
though perhaps a less hackneyed word is reconciliation. 
His aim was to reconcile men to God, tc each other, and to 
their lot in life. When two quarreling brothers asked 
him for justice in the settlement of an estate, he seems 
to be thinking of their reconciliation to each other by the 
expulsive power of an affection greater than love of 
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money. There is never more hate between white and 
black in America, between Frenchman and German in 
Europe, than existed between Zealot and publican in 
Judea, but Jesus brought Levi the publican and Simon the 
Zealot to sit down at the same table. And Jesus won men 
to each other by first winning them to himself. One by 
one, slowly but irresistibly, he called men to himself; and 
they rose up and left all and followed him—the unstable 
Peter, the impetuous James and John, and many another 
who has not seen but yet has believed. In spite of their 
theories of atonement, our theologians have never quite 
obscured the meaning of the cross as Jesus’ great appeal 
to men. Having loved his own he loved them unto the 
end. Love was his only method. He had no second string 
to his bow. And in a sense by being lifted up he draws 
all men unto him.” 


ENDOWMENT OF REVIEWS. 


Dr. Theodore F. Herman of the Reformed Seminary at 
Lancaster in an article in the Reformed Church Review, 
which began its Fifth Series with the January number, 
writes in regard to its endowment as follows: 

“It may be of interest to the readers of the Review to 
learn that some of its generous friends have started to 
raise an endowment fund of $10.000 for its maintenance. 
May we not ask those who are financially able to assist in 
the speedy completion of this fund? The Review should 
become financially self-maintaining in the very near fu- 
ture, through an adequate number of subscriptions. But 
even then a moderate endowment fund will be a welcome 
addition to its resources. It will enable the editors to en- 
rich its columns with special articles by men of note.” 

We heartily sympathize with the idea of endowing our 
Theological Quarterlies, we would aspire however to at 
least $20,000 for the Lutheran Quarterly. The Harvard 
Review has a considerable endowment. It is doubtful 
whether any Review can do its best without such aid. We 
trust that our readers will take an interest in the main- 
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tenance of our Review by assisting us in securing sub- 
scribers, and this much needed endowment. 


CHURCH UNION. 


Dr. Geo. W. Richards writes in the Reformed Church 
Review of “the Present Status of Church Union.” 

He says in part: 

“Organic union must come, if it comes at all, not by 
synodical resolutions but by vital process. Resolutions 
can register only what the Spirit of God has wrought in 
the hearts of the Churches.” 

“To effect organic union without corresponding spirit- 
ual transformation of the denominations would be a con- 
summation devoutly to be deplored. For it would end in 
dismal failure. So long as a plan of organic union can be 
defeated, it ought to be defeated. When, under the power 
of the Spirit of Christ, the Churches are ready for union, 
it will come with irresistible force. Men can no more 
stop it than they can beget it. At most they can only 
formulate and direct it.” 

“Christians, the world over, are feeling that there is 
something greater than a denomination or than all de- 
nominations, and that is the Kingdom of God for which 
all denominations exist. Once it was presumed that the 
Kingdom was coextensive with a particular church and 
men were brought into the Kingdom only through the 
door of that church. Such a view necessarily ends in 
sectarianism and bigotry, though it is held with sincerity 
and deep conviction, and often with an enthsiasm that 
makes martyrs. Now, however, men are coming under 
the grip of a new idea of the Kingdom of God—the reign 
of righteous love as manifested by God in Christ, in the 
universe of matter and mind and in the hearts of men and 
nations. All the Churches serve its end and find their 
true mission and glory in working together for its estab- 
lishment throughout the world. This vision of the 
Kingdom enables us to see, in their true perspective, the 
things that once divided the Churches—things which re- 
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cede into the background and diminish in size as Christ 
and His Kingdom loom large and increase in importance 
in thought and action.” 


LUTHER AND ZWINGLI. 


Dr. F. W. Loetscher of Princeton Seminary in review- 
ing Dr. James I. Good’s Famous Reformers of the Re- 
formed and Presbyterian Churches speaks as follows in 
the Princeton Theological Review of Dr. Good’s false es- 
timate of Zwingli. 

“The second chapter discusses the knotty question of 
the relation of Luther and Zwingli with reference to their 
originality and independence as Reformers, and settles 
the issue in favor of the priority of Zwingli—a conclusion 
which few will accept without interpretative reserva- 
tions. We cannot but believe that Zwingli himself was 
deceived in this matter, and that he owed to the Witten- 
berg leader much more than he was inclined to acknowl- 
edge. Though he does not mention Luther before 1519, 
and though undoubtedly he had been working for several 
years before that for the betterment of the Church—and 
that, too, not merely along the Erasmian lines of human- 
istic and ethical reform, but also on more thoroughgoing 
evangelical principles—nevertheless the really decisive 
factor in his career as a Reformer was the influence of 
Luther’s writings upon him, an influence distinctly 
traceable in his own works. This does not disparage 
Zwingli’s genuine originality as a theologian nor his 
essential independence as a church leader, nor does it 
affect his deserts in having a place of honor alongside of 
Luther; but it does make it impossible to regard him as 
an earlier source of historic Protestantism than was 
Luther.” 


LIBERALISM OR CHRISTIANITY. 


Under the above title Dr. J. Graham Machen contri- 
butes an article to the Princeton Theological Review. It 
is the substance of an address delivered at a convention. 
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We quote with our earnest approval the following para- 
graphs. We believe however, that the crisis is not acute 
in the Lutheran Church at present. We need to watch 
and to pray. 

“A terrible crisis has arisen in the Church. In the 
ministry of evangelical churches are to be found hosts of 
those who reject the gospel of Christ. By the equivocal 
use of traditional phrases, by the representation of diff- 
erences of opinion as though they were only differences 
about the interpretation of the Bible entrance into the 
Church was secured for those who are hostile to the very 
foundations of the faith. And now there are some indi- 
cations that the fiction of conformity to the past is to be 
thrown off, and the real meaning of what has been taking 
place is to be allowed to appear. The church, it is now 
apparently supposed has almost been educated up to the 
point where the shackles of the Bible can openly be cast 
away and the doctrine of the Cross of Christ can be rele- 
gated to the limbo of discarded subtleties.” 

“Yet there is in the Christian life no room for despair. 
Only, our hopefulness should not be founded on the sand. 
It should be founded, not upon a blind ignorance of the 
danger, but solely upon the precious promises of God. 
Laymen, as well as ministers, should return, in these try- 
ing days, with new earnestness, to the study of the Word 
of God.” 

“If the Word of God be heeded, the Christian battle 
will be fought both with love and with faithfulness. Party 
passions and personal animosities will be put away, but 
on the other hand even angels from heaven will be re- 
jected, if they preach a gospel different from the blessed 
gospel of the Cross. Every man must decide upon which 
side he will stand. God grant that we may decide aright. 
God grant that instead of directing men, as modern liber- 
alism does, to the village of Morality, where dwells a 
gentleman whose name is Legality, said to have skill in 
easing men of their burdens, we may direct them on the 
old, old way, through the little wicket gate, to a place 
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somewhat ascending, where they shall really see the 
Cross, that when at that sight the burden of their sin has 
fallen away, they may press on past the Hill Difficulty, 
past the Valley of Humiliation and the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, past the allurements of Vanity Fair, up 
over the Delectable Mountains, and so, at length, across 
the last river, into the City of God.” 
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II. IN GERMAN. BY PROF. J. L. NEVE, D.D. 
A REPORT ON GERMANY. 


Prof. A. Pieper of the seminary of the Wisconsin 
Synod in Wauwatosa, Wis., has returned from an ex- 
tended tour through Germany. He was to report to his 
synod (1) on the church situation, (2) on the need for 
physical help, and (3) on emigration prospects. In the 
Theologische Quartalschrift edited by his faculty and 
published by the Northwestern Publication House, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., beginning with the October issue 1921, he 
writes on the results of his investigation. In the first 
issue he gives a masterful description of the economic 
situation in the new Germany. He closes his thorough- 
going review on this subject with the following words: 
“He who in face of such a condition can speak of a politi- 
cal and economic revival of Germany either does not un- 
derstand or merely talks into the air. There are only 
two classes in Germany that are not depressed—the farm- 
ers and the great-capitalists. The farmers have high 
prices, which they enjoy. And the captains of industry 
have a special interest in coloring the situation and in 


making other nations believe that Germany is flourish- 
ing.” 


THE MORAL CONDITION OF GERMANY. 


In the second half of his first article Prof. Pieper had 
given a description of the low morality in Germany, 
which has come to the surface as a result of the war and 
the social revolution. But in his second article (Jan’y. 
1922) he warns against generalizing so as to create the 
impression that the whole nation has been swallowed up 
by that wave of craving for things material. He writes: 
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“Leaving out of consideration that true ethics must have 
its foundation in the faith of the Christian we observe 
that in the older generation, even among people that are 
not churchly, among the learned, the highly learned and 
the unlearned, there is a large element to which the 
traits of the old German character, such as truthfulness, 
honesty, chastity, fidelity, loyalty to good order, have be- 
come an inalienable part of their nature. The moral feel- 
ing of this element reacts strongly against all that gross 
materialism of the low people who have come to the front 
since the national upheaval.” 


CHRISTIANITY IN GERMANY 


The article continues: “While it is true that Social 
Democracy has come to rule in Germany and that the 
social views of this party exercise their influence yet one 
must not think that therewith the whole of the people 
have sunk down to the moral or rather immoral level of 
Marxism or even Nietscheism. There are too many good 
Christians in Germany for that. And although we cannot 
approve of the general confessional situation in Germany 
(not even as far as the so-called conservatives are con- 
cerned) yet in the personal piety, in the earnestness of 
the Christian walk and conversation, in the separation 
from the ungodly ways of the world and in sacrificing for 
those in need, large circles of these German Christians 
stand high above the level of the average of our American 
Lutheran churches. I am here not referring to the people 
of our free churches with their pastors and teachers. 
These are all carefully sifted people with whom we can- 
not compare ourselves in Christian knowledge, in Christ- 
ian zeal, or in the cultivation of brotherly love, and in the 
carefulness of the Christian life. I have always left them 
with a humbled feeling. Neither do I mean exclusively 
the deeply pious people of fine Christian culture in the 
hundreds of institutions of Inner Mission, in some of 
which, as for instance in the Dresden Deaconness Home, 
I felt so much at home. Nor do I have in mind exclusively 
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the large number of old and young mission workers in the 
home field. No, I have found healthy genuine Chris- 
tianity in word and action among business men—the 
heads of industries, officers and clerks and among farm- 
ers.... It has also filled me with joy to meet among the 
school teachers a large number of the old German type, 
educators after the heart of God! And among the many 
Lutheran pastors and professors with whom I had the 
pleasure of coming into contact there was hardly one that 
did not represent in himself a moral force and the salt of 
the nation.” 


THE STATE CHURCH. 


In another paragraph the Professor writes as follows: 
“While in itself an adiapheron, the organic union of 
Church and State has been no blessing for the Church in 
Germany; on the contrary, this union became the longer 
endured the more of a curse. Luther saw such a develop- 
ment coming. ‘We must break up the consistories,’ said 
he, ‘for we simply do not want again to admit the pope 
into the Church.’ The consistory soon exercised a rule 
like that of the pope. We can express the harmful effect 
of the state rule over the Church in one statement: The 
character of the Church was spoiled, and this affected 
clergy and laity, the professors, the common teachers, 
and also the church people in general. The State took 
care of the Church’s support, especially the support of its 
officers, and it held over the Church the arm of protection. 
So the Church did not learn to look after itself. Its needs 
were taken care of by the state taxes. The people, and 
especially the common people, did not learn to contribute 
voluntarily and regularly and to sacrifice for the support 
of the Church. The land barons paid the Church taxes 
for their employees The result was that the people felt 
no responsibility for the Church, neither for its material 
support nor for its spiritual welfare. All Church work 
was done by the officers of the State Church. The duty 
of the people was simply to attend the services, to hear 
the sermons (no matter whether these were Christian or 
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not Christian), to go to communion, to have the children 
baptized, instructed, and confirmed, to be married and to 
be buried. All this was simply done for the people; they 
themselves were passive. So the German Church was 
from the beginning a pastor’s church in which the clergy- 
man was everything, the layman nothing.....” In an- 
other paragraph the writer speaks of the caste system in 
Germany which even now is not dead, and he points to the 
fact that the pastor of the State Church considered him- 
self as socially above his people. In consequence of the 
feeling of belonging to a higher social position the pastor 
had no dealing with the common people beyond the offi- 
cial relation. His association was with the higher strata 
of society. Naturally the common church people did not 
venture to visit their pastors except when they had 
necessary business or were in trouble. It can easily be 
seen that the position of the minister, as an officer of the 
state, would lead him to an attitude of deference and sub- 


mission to officers higher in rank, while to his own people, 
especially to those of the middle and lower classes, he was 
tempted to be either reserved or condescending. 
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MISSIONS. 


Schwartz of Tanjore. By Jesse Page, F.R.G.S. London 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York, The MacMillan Company. Cloth. Pp. 203. 

The author and publishers of Schwartz of Tanjore 
deserve the gratitude of all those who are interested in 
the history of missions in India, but especially of the 
Lutheran church of which its subject was always a faith- 
ful adherent. On one of its opening pages, following an 
account of the work of Ziegenbalg, the author pays to 
the early Lutheran missionaries an eloquent tribute. 
“What ever great things our nation (England) has done 
for India since then—and the Church has poured forth 
without stint her best treasure and noble witnesses for 
the salvation of its people—the palm of credit must be 
given to Denmark and Germany for the poineer mission- 
ary efforts. The great missionaries of England were as 
yet unborn, but the hearts of many godly people were 
deeply stirred by the tidings of what was being dared 
and done by the Lutheran brethren who had gone forth 
with their Bibles in their hands.” 

The general outline of Schwartz’s life is well known 
through his published letters and papers, earlier biogra- 
phies, and numerous shorter works. The son of a 
godly mother who devoted him to the ministry, he be- 
came a student at Halle, where Benjamin Schultze who 
had returned from India an invalid persuaded him to 
learn Tamil in order that he might assist in the prepara- 
tion of a new edition of the Tamil Scriptures. In 1750 
he sailed to Tranquebar and there applied himself in con- 
nection with his duties as a missionary to acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of the people, of their religion, and 
of many languages. After twelve years he was trans- 
ferred to Trichinopoly where he preached incessantly 
and where he remained for fifteen years. Here, with 
small means, he provided for himself and his catechists. 
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He served as chaplain to the large English garrison and 
soon acquiring proficiency in English began to preach 
to them as well as to read the lessons. Much of his work 
was done in a period when India was torn by strife both 
among native rulers and aliens who sought to possess 
her. Schwartz was not only the protector and refuge of 
his persecuted converts but oftimes the counsellor of the 
English and their Ambassador in important matters. In 
1769 he was transferred to Tanjore where he remained 
for the rest of his life. Trusted and admired by the 
Rajah, he became the tutor and adviser of his young 
son. Before his death the Rajah wished to make 
Schwartz guardian of the boy until his majority, a re- 
sponsibility which he declined as being incompatible 
with his office as missionary. He remained, however, the 
constant protector of the young man, rescuing him from 
the power of an unscrupulous uncle. None of the many 
offices or responsibilities which came to him because of 
ability and trustworthiness was ever suffered to interfere 
with his evangelical work. He died in 1798. 

Mr. Page gives among many tributes that of Bishop 
Heber. 

“Of Schwartz and his fifty years’ labor among the 
heathen, the extraordinary influence and _ popularity 
which he acquired both with Musselmans, Hindus, and 
contesting European governments, I need give you no ac- 
count....I used to suspect that, with many admirable 
qualities, there was too great a mixture of intrigue in 
his character; that he was too much of a _ political 
prophet, and that the veneration which the heathen paid 
and still pay him....was purchased by some unwarrant- 
able compromise with their prejudices. I find I was 
quite mistaken. He was really one of the most active and 
fearless, as he was one of the most successful mission- 
aries who have appeared since the apostles. To say that 
he was disinterested in regard to money is nothing; he 
was perfectly regardless of power, and renown seemed 
never to affect him, even so far as to produce an outward 
show of humility. His temper was perfectly simple, 
open, and cheerful; and in his political negotiations (em- 
ployments which he never sought for but which fell in 
his way) he never pretended to impartiality, but acted 
as the avowed, though certainly the successful and judi- 
cious agent of the orphan prince entrusted to his care. .” 

The extensive work established by Schwartz suffered 
sadly from the decaying faith and missionary zeal in 
Germany in the period following his death and eventu- 
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ally all passed out of Danish and into English hands. By 
them, as this biography and others prove, he was appre- 
ciated at his true worth as the sower of a great harvest 
which other hands are reaping. As David Livingston 
was inspired by the plea of the Lutheran Giitzlaff to be- 
come a missionary, so Henry Martyn was moved by the 
example of Christian Schwartz. Of Schwartz Mr. Page 
himself says, “The pages of history praise the great 
achievements of Clive, Warren Hastings, and Cornwallis 
as the fathers of our rule there, but surely Schwartz is 
also entitled to a niche of honour as one who laid the 
foundation of that reign of the Kingdom of God which 
thousands of faithful missionaries are promoting 
throughout the Indian Empire to-day.” 

The frontispiece is a beautiful portrait of Schwartz 
which shows the nobililty of his character and the bene- 
volence of his soul and there are seven other illustra- 
tions of scenes connected with his life. 

E. S. L. 


HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Democratic Methodism in America. A Topical Survey 
of the Methodist Protestant Church. By Lyman 
Edwyn Davis, D.D., LL.D. Editor of “The Methodist 
Recorder.” Fleming H. Revell Co., N. Y. 1921. 


Dr. Davis speaks authoritatively for the Methodist 
Protestant Church, which was established in 1830 as a 
revolt from and a protest against “the religious mon- 
archy developed under the leadership of the early bish- 
ops of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” The book is an 
“apology” for the author’s Church. He holds that every 
denomination must justify its separate existence by mak- 
ing some real distinctive contribution to world-wide 
Christianity, and this he believes his Church is doing. He 
charges the distinguished Francis Asbury, the first 
American M. E. bishop, and its colleagues with the as- 
sumption of unauthorized and unlimited powers, which 
have been perpetuated by their successors. 

The Methodist Protestant Church is thoroughly de- 
mocratic in its polity, and in this respect resembles 
the Lutheran Church. In spirit it is Wesleyan. In doc- 
trine it is evangelical. In numbers it counts about two- 
hundred thousand. It has excellent colleges, and a theo- ~ 
logical seminary at Westminster, Md. It supports sev- 
eral creditable papers. Japan and China are its foreign 
missionary fields. For some years negotiations for 
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union with the United Brethren were carried on but were 
finally broken off. The time for a fuller realization of its 
mission has come, and the fruits of its consciousness are 
seen in greater virility and activity. 

J. A. S. 


Hebrew Life and Times. By Harold B. Hunting. The 
Abingdon Press. N. Y. 1921. Cloth. Pp. 188 Price 
$1.25. 


This book belongs to the Abingdon Religious Educa- 
tion Texts for Week Day Schools. It is an attractive 
book in appearance, well written and illustrated. It 
purports to give pictures of the every-day life of the He- 
brews and does so admirably. But it is rationalistic in 
its trend. Abraham was “a shepherd with ideals” who 
once said to his people “Come, let us leave this country.” 
and they went in the hope of bettering their condition. 
“He believed that he was being guided by God.” There 
is nothing of a divine call. In the case of Moses we read 
how he led Israel through the Red Sea, made’ passable in 
a purely natural way. The long journey through the 
wilderness was not a punishment but a training for 


Israel. “According to the Hebrew story” says the 
author, as though he couldn’t vouch for it, Jehovah 
gave Moses a view of Canaan from a mountain top. The 
pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire are purely figurative. 
We fear that Mr. Hunting has discredited the Bible in 
his effort to make it plain. 


J.A.S. 
EXEGETICAL REVIEW. 


The Book of Life. Vol. I. By Professor M. Reu, D.D., 
Wartburg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. Wartburg Pub- 
lishing House, 2018 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 329 
pp. Price, $1.75; postage, 10 cents. 

Here we have a book with many merits. If it has any 
demerits that need to be mentioned, our quite thorough 
examination of the book has not discovered them. It is 
the second edition of the work, and that in itself is a good 
recommendation. This edition has been considerably en- 
larged, arranged in lessons of suitable length for school 
and home study, followed by germain lists of questions, 
while valuable maps and pictures have been added. It is 
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issued for the Senior Department of the Wartburg Les- 
son Helps; yet it can be used anywhere to advantage by 
people of all Christian communions. This volume carries 
the student from Genesis to the end of Second Samuel. 
The next volume will cover the rest of the Old Testa- 
ment, and a third volume will deal similarly with the 
New Testament. 

To Lutheran readers it need not be said that Dr. Reu 
is loyal to God’s holy Word, but we want people of other 
faiths to know about his stalwart position and to read 
the book. He believes the Bible to be inspired from be- 
ginning to end, not merely “in spots;” and he is able to 
give a reason for his views. He is perfectly aware of the 
opinions of the disjointing Biblical critics and the un- 
believing scientists, but his faith is not daunted by their 
teachings and arguments; on the contrary, he knows how 
to meet them on their own ground; briefly, it is true, but 
none the less effectively. Like a true Biblical scholar, in 
the first section of the introduction he treats of the hu- 
man element in the Bible; but he does not permit that ele- 
ment to overshadow the divine element, which he affirms 
and vindicates in the second section. His treatment of 
Biblical inspiration (pp. 26-83) is most satisfactory to 
the evangelical believer, and his suggestions as to “how 
the Bible should be read” are very practical. 

He calls all the books treated in this volume “historical 
books,” and nowhere does he treat any section as if it 
were myth, allegory, folklore, or mere “primitive be- 
liefs,” after the manner of Kent, Gray, Sanders, Peritz, 
and Bade. It is refreshing, indeed, this conviction of 
faith that breathes on every page and in every line; 
especially when one remembers that the author has can- 
vassed the whole critical and apologetic situation re- 
specting the Old Testament problems. At the close of 
his analysis of “the five books of Moses” (that is what he 
calls them) he has an acute dissertation on the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and his data are true and 
the conclusions drawn from them are logical. 

The introductory parts are extremely valuable; yet 
Dr. Reu’s chief purpose in this work is to lead people to 
study and assimilate the contents of the Bible itself. To 
this purpose he gives himself with sincere and whole- 
hearted devotion. In this work we are thankful to say 
there are no dislocations of parts of the Bible a la Kent’s 
“The Shorter Bible,” but all the parts are treated in their 
true chronological order, and the whole Bible is interpre- 
ted at its face value and as if it were an honest book. The 
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present writer is doing his utmost to extend the circu- 
lation of our excellent Lutheran handbooks on the Bible, 
especially for community schools and college classes, in 
order to displace the books of the rationalistic and 
shredding Biblical criticism, which is doing so much 
harm to the Church and the country. Among the Lu- 
theran books which we are recommending everywhere 
we can are Herbert C. Alleman’s “The Bible: A Gen- 
eral Introduction,” J. Sheatsley’s ““A Guide to the Study 
of the Bible,” and O. M. Norlie’s “The Open Bible.” To 
this list we are now happy to add Dr. Reu’s sound and 
scholarly work, “The Book of Life,’ which covers an- 
other and no less vital department of Bible study. 
L. S. K. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


The Promise of His Coming, An Historical Interpreta- 
tion of the Idea of the Second Advent. By Chester 
Charlton McCown, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of N. T. 
Literature in Pacific School of Religion. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1921. Cloth. Pp. XVI. 256. 

In his Interpretation of the Scriptures and the general 
expectation of our Lord’s Second Coming, Dr. McCown 
labors to show that both the Premillenial and the Post- 
millenial theories are erroneous. As there will be no 
supernatural advent at all according to the author, there 
must be some adequate explanation of the language of 
the Bible. 

Did Jesus really believe that after his death he would 
return to reign on earth? Was he mistaken, or did he 
deliberately deceive the people who were looking for 
some kind of a Messiah? As Jesus was honest, no inten- 
tion of fraud can be ascribed to him. “It were better to 
admit that his humanity involved certain limitations, 
that just as he was limited to the language of his people 
and the unscientific ideas of his time, so in this matter 
he was limited to the highest and most spiritual concep- 
tions of his age and used to language which did not ex- 
press the full truth. Though perhaps dimly conscious 
that it was unsatisfactory he used it because, perforce, 
there was no other language to use.” P. 165. 

Such an opinion of course, could emanate only from a 
person who has a low view of the divine-man Christ 
Jesus. This is to be expected from a teacher in a 
Unitarian School of Religion. 
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Jesus in the author’s view, was infected with the pre- 
valent apocalypticism, through which he endeavored to 
express a great truth. Its substance must now be sought 
in a “social-spiritual view’ which eliminates pessimism, 
externalism and literalism, and substitutes a continual 
coming of Christ and a present judgment. 

The latter idea is tenable as far as it goes. Surely 
Christ is coming and judging all the time, but it is re- 
vealed in accordance with the nature of things that there 
will be a great consummation, when God will judge the 
world by that man whom he has appointed, whereof he 
hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath raised 
him from the dead. Acts 7:31. 

J. A. S. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Secret Way. By Zona Gale, author of Birth, Friend- 
ship Village, Miss Lulu Bett, etc. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Paper. Pp. 118. Price, $1.50. 

In The Secret Way Miss Gale pe othe herself worthy of 


other laurels beside those which already crown her work 
as a novelist. She sings of joy in the beauty of nature as 
well as in the quiet events of everyday. Her verse-forms 
vary from Spenserian stanzas to free verse and she 
handles all successfully. Perhaps the loveliest of her 
sonnets is “Return.” 


“How they come back....I never see retreat 
Down the long beach the phalanx of bright foam 
But faint across the fields that fold them home 

I hear the rythmic fall of speeding feet. 

And they who loved the garden of the sea 

And died, come back. I never knew a land 

Of cities but there come to me 

Their dead to touch my hand. 


Dead, who dare not let your eyes 
Flower from the dusk and flame into our own, 
Yet come you as hushed notes in harmonies 
To ways of life that you have known: 
Virgil in blowing spray round swift-prowed ships, 
Dante in every cry of lips for lips.” 

E. S. L. 
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PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Pageantry and Dramatics in Religious Education. By 
William V. Meredith. The Abingdon Press, N. Y. 
Cloth. Pp. 212. Price $1.25. 


This volume is a plea for the drama as the Handmaid 
of Religion. It distinctly disavows any countenance of 
the professional theater. It claims, however, that from 
time immemorial dramatic rites, ceremonies and repre- 
sentations have been the instinctive expressions of the 
religious spirit. The drama, it is claimed, is a natural 
and efficient method of teaching, that it promotes think- 
ing and creates a direct immediate concrete impression. 
In recent years the pageant has been very popular in 
sacred and secular causes. Mr. Meredith has written a 
worth-while book for all interested. Besides the history 
and argument, his book contains pictorial illustrations 
and practical suggestions for producing plays. The 
whole matter should be carefully investigated with a 
view of securing helpful entertainment and profitable 


teaching without impairing the well-tried and regular 
services of the Church. 


J. A. S. 
CHURCH AND STATE. 


Christ and Caesar. By Nathaniel Miklem, M.A. and 
Herbert Margan, M.A. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, and the Swathmore Press, Ltd., London. 12mo. 
284 pages. 

This volume is attracting a good deal of attention from 
students of social questions, and especially from those 
who approach the subject from the Christian standpoint. 
In their Preface the authors call attention to the fact 
that they have chosen the title “Christ and Caesar” 
rather than “Christ or Caesar.” They wish this to be 
understood as significant of their attitude of mind 
especially towards the state and human governments in 
general. They continue, “while we have maintained the 
position that the discipleship of Christ involves a follow- 
ing of His way without compromise and without tarry- 
ing for any, we have yet sought to appraise the real 
value, and even religious significance of ‘Caesar’.” 

The first three chapters of the book deal with “The 
Way of the Social Revolutionaries,” and “The Way of 
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the Ecclesiastics,” or the positions held by the most radi- 
cal social leaders on the one hand, and those advocated by 
the representatives of the Church or the Churches on the 
other hand. Then, to quote the authors’ own perspective 
of the line of discussion, they say, “In the fourth chapter 
we shall turn to our own tentative construction and seek 
to appraise the nature and significance of nationality. In 
the fifth chapter we shall discuss the obligation of the 
individual to the State and the obligation of the State to 
the individual; in the next we shall be concerned with the 
place and function in society of such groups as Churches 
which have a higher ideal than the majority has attained, 
whether of individual conduct or social life or both. In 
the last chapter we shall come to the perplexing prob- 
lems which may be summed up under the head of ‘com- 
promise’: how far should one, who sees a higher ideal 
than his contemporaries, compromise with the traditions 
and institutions of his day?” 

It is impossible in a brief review to follow this line of 
thought throughout. It would be difficult also to make 
extracts that would be fairly representative when taken 
out of their connection with the argument as a whole. 
We do venture, however, to quote yet a few sentences 
from the last chapter on “Compromise and Progress.” 
They say, “We have argued that evil can only be over- 
come with good, hate with love, and that persons are to 
be treated not in the mass but as brothers and individu- 
als; we believe that under certain circumstances coercion 
may be used upon persons with a view to their redemp- 
tion from the evil will. But how are these principles to 
be applied in these hard cases? It might perhaps be said 
that these situations only arise because in the past the 
Christian way has not been taken, and therefore there 
comes a point when the Christian must leave to others 
the clearing up of a situation for which he is in no way 
responsible. This might be fair; and yet it would be 
tantamount to the admission that the way of Christ is 
not adequate for every human situation.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


LECTURES. 


Social Rebuilders. By Charles Reynolds Brown. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 12mo. 188 pages. Price 
$1.25 net. 


This book by the Dean of the Divinity School of Yale 
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University contains a series of five lectures delivered in 
1921 at DePauw University on Mendenhall Foundation. 
It constitutes the seventh course of lectures on this 
foundation. One of the terms of this lectureship is that 
the lectures shall be published in book form and sold to 
faculty and students of the University at cost. The 
general subject of this course by Dean Brown is indi- 
cated in the title of the volume, “Social Rebuilders.” It 
is a study in social reconstruction as this task faces us 
today, and though each lecture is based on the character 
and work of one of the great leaders among God’s ancient 
people, the lessons emphasized are for our instruction, 
and the message is distinctly a message for our own 
times. Moses, Elijah, Amos. Isaiah, and Nehemiah are 
the “Social Rebuilders” of the past who furnish the texts 
and the illustrations for a very clear and inspiring dis- 
cusion of the tasks which confront the “Social Rebuild- 
ers” of today, and which must be taken up and prose- 
cuted with the same vigor and thoroughness, and with 
the same fear of God and fearlessness towards men if 
they are to be successfully accomplished It is surprising, 
indeed it is quite startling to find how many parallels 
there are between the problems of those ancient leaders 
and their solution, and the problems which must be faced 
and the solutions which must be found in these troublous 
times if the world is to be made a better place in which 
to live, and if the kingdom of God is to be established 
among men. There are many things in the general treat- 
ment of these themes to remind the reader of Dr. 
Brown’s Yale Lectures of 1905-06 which were a social 
study of the Book of Exodus and were published under 
the general title “The Social Message of the Modern 
Pulpit.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


BENEVOLENCE. 


Workers With God. By W. H. Greever, D.D. United Lu- 
theran Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa. 12mo. 
152 pages. Price in cloth 90 cents. Paper bound edition 
60 cents. 


We have no fault to find with the title of this volume. 
But the subtitle is much more illuminating: “A study in 
Outline of Christian Trusteeship, Stewardship, and Part- 
nership With God.” This would be too long and cum- 
brous for a book title, but it tells you exactly what the 
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book is, and what its purpose is. There are eight chap- 
ters, the first of which tells “How Workers Are Desig- 
nated” in the Scriptures, namely, as Trustees, Stewards, 
and Partners. The title of the second chapter is “Basic 
Facts Under Which Work Is Done.” These are, Relation- 
ship to God, Endowment, Ownership, and Accountability. 
The third chapter discusses Personality, Time and, Ma- 
terial Goods, as the “Elements Used in the Work.” The 
fourth chapter deals with the “Spheres in Which the 
Work is Done.” These are Self-development, Earning, 
Living, Giving, Saving, and Spending. Chapter five pre- 
sents the “Purposes and Motives Governing Workers,” 
such as Fulfillment of Divine Purpose, Rendition of Ser- 
vice, and Spiritual Growth. Chapter six explains the 
means for the “Development of Spirit of Workers,” by 
the Means of Grace, Prayer, Education, Discipline, and 
Exercise. The topic of chapter seven is the “Direction of 
Activities of Workers.” This calls for System, Budget- 
ing, Distribution, and Attitude of Mind. Chapter eight 
presents the “Incentive to Workers.” The incentives are 
the Rewards of Having a Worthy Purpose and a Good 
Conscience, of Actual Achievement and of Heaven. There 
is also an “Appendix” in which a number of practical 
questions are discussed and answered, such as are likely 
to arise in the minds of readers. 

The treatment of the subject is everywhere simple, di- 
rect and convincing. We are quite sure that the careful 
reading of this book would open the eyes of many of our 
people to a new vision of the possibilities of service which 
are offered to them and also of their responsibility for 
a right use of these possibilities. Pastors who desire to 
preach on this subject and to help their people to see the 
light will also find here a vast deal of most helpful and 
richiy suggestive material. There is a brief but telling 
Introduction by Dr. F. H. Knubel, President of the 
United Lutheran Church. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Applied Religious Psychology. By James B. Anderson, 
A.M., Professor of Philosophy in Hastings College. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 12mo. 83 pages. Price 
$1.50 net. 

The charm of this book is in its simplicity and direct- 
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ness. Usually treatises on Psychology, and especially on 
the Psychology of Religion are rather difficult to follow. 
It is not so here. The language is simple. The reasoning 
is clear. True, as the author reminds us in the Preface, 
this is not intended to be a book on the Psychology of Re- 
ligion. Nevertheless, all the topics discussed belong to 
that field. There are nine chapters each one dealing with 
a specific phase of the religious experience, such as Temp- 
tation, Prayer, Sin, Evangelism, Conversion, Worship, 
Ideals, Success, and Faith. We can heartily commend 
this volume to those who may be interested in these ques- 
tions and yet may not have the time or the disposition to 
read the more elaborate books on the subject. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


PASTORAL. 


The Lord Thy Healer. By Rev. J. Sheatsley. Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 24mo. Flexible cloth. 
270 pages. Price $1.50. 

On the title page this is called ““A Book of Devotion 
for the Use of Pastors When Visiting the Sick.” It con- 
sists largely of a great number of selections of Scripture 
suitable for reading on various occasions, and followed 
usually by a few practical comments and an appropriate 
prayer. There are two main divisions of the volume, one 
for use in visiting “the bodily sick,” and the other for 
use with “the spiritually sick. “There are also a few se- 
lections for use in connection with the Church Festivals, 
and when administering the Sacraments to the sick or in 
emergencies. One of the most valuable chapters is the 
first one, “Practical Suggestions,” which deals with the 
pastor’s personal preparation for a helpful ministry to 
the sick and afflicted. Pastors will find this a very help- 
ful little book in the discharge of what the author justly 
calls ‘fone of the most needful, most serious, and most 
difficult duties of the pastoral office.” 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The New Program of Religious Education. By George 
Herbert Betts. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
12mo 107 pages. Price 75 cents net Postage extra. 
This book was published last year and has attracted 
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wide attention and much favorable comment. The author 
is Professor of Religious Education in the University of 
Southern California. There are eight chapters, preceded 
by a brief “Foreword.” The general course of the dis- 
cussion and the content of the several chapters are very 
well indicated by the author’s own statement in the 
“Foreword,” as follows: “The changing concepts as to 
the function of the church are noted; the causes under- 
lying the conflicting currents of opinion concerning the 
place of religious education are analyzed; religious edu- 
cation is itself defined; the interrelations of the educa- 
tional and the evangelistic method are set forth; an ex- 
planation is sought for the church’s relative neglect of 
religious education; changes which would follow a full 
acceptance of religious education as a major enterprise 
are outlined; and a sketch is made of the program re- 
quired to make religious education fulfill its purpose in 
the modern church.” 

With much that the author has to say we could very 
heartily agree, as, for example, the following, “religious 
education seeks to save the need for a reclamatory con- 
version, and in its stead to substitute a gradual and 
natural spiritual growth in the course of which, at the 
proper age, the child will make a personal decision and 
acceptance of the Christian way in which he has from the 
beginning been led.”’ But when it comes to a passage like 
this we must hesitate and draw back: “The child’s heri- 
tage from the past of his race, his original nature, the 
psychologist would call it, gives him, therefore, almost 
limitless capacities both for good and for evil. He comes 
into the world a child of God; he has committed no 
wrong, his moral record is clear. But he has had planted 
in his nature seeds which, if allowed to grow and bear 
fruit, will yield a harvest of sin and evil. In that case he 
will ultimately need conversion to cleanse his soul of this 
spiritual harvest of evil. On the other hand he has other 
seeds planted in his nature which, if carefully nurtured 
from the first and brought to fruition, will crowd out or 
keep down the seeds of evil and will bear a harvest of 
spiritual good-will and responsiveness to God and fellow 
man. In this case no conversion will be required, for 
there will be no growth of spiritual coldness or rebellion 
or purposed evil from which to be reclaimed.” 

In short we do not find here the truly evangelical note. 
Sin and repentance are not wholly ignored but they seem 
to be spoken of only in connection with the “reclamatory 
conversion of adults,” and then apparently without true 
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evangelical content. Christ is recognized as a Teacher 
and Example, but hardly as a Savior, and certainly not 
as a Redeemer. There seems to be no thought of an 
atonement and very little emphasis is laid on the neces- 
sity for regeneration. Indeed, this necessity is distinctly 
repudiated so far as children are concerned. The author 
claims that “the child is at the beginning right with 
God,” and quotes with approval the teaching of John 
Wesley, that children are “members of the kingdom,” 
which “membership assumes regeneration.” We do not 
recall a single reference to the sacrament of baptism. In 
fact, while the author claims that religious education, as 
he uses the term, does not leave the divine factor out, or 
propose “to substitute any process of mere training for 
the spiritual element in religion,” it becomes evident as 
one follows the discussion that he regards the Christian 
life as a matter of natural growth or development under 
the influence of teaching and environment. Grant the 
implanting of the new life in the infant by means of bap- 
tism, according to the teaching of the Lutheran Church, 
through the accompanying word of God and the faith of 
the parents or sponsors, then there is a genuine basis for 
the work of religious education. Then there is something 
in the child to train and develop. But of all this the 
author of this book seems to know nothing. Neither does 
he seem ever to have heard of the emphasis placed on 
child nurture and training by the Lutheran Church long 
—" these modern prophets of religious education were 
orn. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


SOCIAL REFORM. 


The Untried Civilization. By John William Frazer. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 12mo. 137 pages. Price 
$1.00 net. 


Of course, the “untried civilization” is one inspired by, 
based on, and leavened all through with the teachings of 
Jesus Christ, in other words a truly and thoroughly Chris- 
tian civilization. In developing his thesis the author dis- 
cusses, in the first chapter, “The Meaning of Civiliza- 
tion,” as illustrated in the three great historic civiliza- 
tions of the past, those of Greece, of Rome, and of the He- 
brew Commonwealth. In the second chapter he presents 
an outline of “Modern Civilization,” with its marvellous 
conquest of the forces of nature and its consequent ma- 
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terialistic tendencies, its complexity and too often its 
moral and spiritual chaos. This thought is pursued 
further in the third chapter on “The Temper of the 
Times.” The remaining four chapter titles are “A 
Definite type Inevitable,” “Is Christian Civilization Prac- 
ticable?” “Christianity the Way of Progress,” and “The 
Divine Right of the Church.” 

There is no radicalism in this book unless it be the 
radicalism which must always accompany convictions 
that are clear and strong and deep, and which therefore 
insist on going to the roots of the problems involved and 
finding a solution which will be thorough and permanent. 
While the author does not ignore the message of the in- 
dividual and the necessity of regenerating the individuals 
of which society is composed if society itself is to be 
made Christian, he also insists on what has too often been 
overlooked, or neglected, that “As Christianity is meant 
to include the entire area of human life, it is obviously 
within its program to improve all human relations, to 
reconstruct humanity into a better society than we know. 
An interpretation of the religion of Christ which has no 
social application is an incomplete interpretation. 
Christianity will not have finished its work on earth until 
human society has been rebuilt on the principles of Jesus, 
until the Golden Rule is substituted for the rule of gold, 
and the Golden Age succeeds the age of gold. The task 
which challenges Christianity to-day is that of making 
society distinctively Christian as it has made multitudes 
of individuals Christlike’ The author does not propose 
to bring about this change by any revolutionary methods 
that would completely overturn the present social order 
or destroy existing political organizations but by a 
gradual leavening of our political, social and industrial 
life and institutions with the teachings and spirit of the 
gospel. He thoroughly believes that this is possible, and 
also that it would not be so long delayed if only those who 
now profess to be the disciples of Jesus would really ac- 
cept and exemplify in their own lives this teaching and 
spirit. 

As an example of the author’s power of analysis and 
description we quote yet a paragraph from the chapter 
on “The Temper of the Times’: “Our age is likewise re- 
sentful of authority in religion. Extreme individualism 
snatches the crown of authority from organized Chris- 
tianity. Canons, dogmas, doctrines for which emperors 
once convened councils and kings went to war are re- 
ceived or rejected with equal facility. Religious beliefs 
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which were once held as fixed and unaltered are regarded 
as old-fashioned religious clothes, interesting but long 
since out of date. “The faith once delivered to the saints’ 
was well enough for the saints, but, really, the saints 
were rather credulous people. In place of the great 
creeds of the church which tell what God taught men at 
Bethlehem under the Christmas stars, amid the unspeak- 
able radiance of the transfiguration, under the olive 
leaves of Gethsemane, in the heart-breaking hour of Cal- 
vary, and in the glory of Easter morning, we have sub- 
stituted our penny-page philosophies and _ pink-tea 
theologies. There was no more pitiable commentary im- 
aginable on the spiritual poverty of modern times than 
the spectacle of grief-burdened men and women crowding 
about ouija boards and reverently listening to table-rap- 
pings. Having turned his back on the pillar of cloud and 
fire, the man of to-day is wandering aimlessly in the wil- 
derness. We have mistaken rebellion for independence, 
and fancy that we are free because we have lost our way. 
Having broken with the authority of the past, we are 
restless, not knowing whither to go. This very uneasi- 
ness is the unadmitted confession of a search for a Lord 
and Master.” 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


CHURCH UNION. 


The Lutherans in the Movements for Church Union. By 
J. L. Neve, D.D., Professor of Symbolics and History 
of Doctrines in Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio. Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia, Pa., 
8vo. 226 pages. Price $2.00 net. 


As stated by the author in the Preface, or “Prelimin- 
ary Remarks,” this volume is a reprint from a series of 
articles which appeared in the Lutheran Quarterly dur- 
ing the years 1918-1921. With perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions these articles were read in proof by the writer of 
this review and always with interest. With even greater 
interest he has again read almost the entire series as they 
now appear in book form. They make a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on the subject of church union, a 
subject which is attracting so much attention at the pre- 
sent time and on which so much is being written and pub- 
lished. This book will be of special interest and value to 
Lutherans and will help to throw light on the attitude 
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generally taken by Lutherans towards the many union 
movements of the present day. 

Dr. Neve gives an account of all the union movements 
in which Lutherans have had a part, or have been con- 
cerned, from the time of the Reformation on, but natur- 
ally chief stress is laid on the several movements in 
Europe by which it was sought to bring the Lutherans, 
and the Calvinists and Reformed into closer relations 
both doctrinally and organically. These efforts began 
when the Reformation movement itself was still young 
and far from being complete or an accomplished fact. 
The first two chapters deal with these early movements 
and also make plain the reasons for their failure lying in 
the really deep and radical differences between the two 
types of Protestantism which had developed, the Luth- 
eran and the Calvinistic. These chapters are very inter- 
esting and informing. Chapter Three discusses “The 
Union Movements of the Seventeenth Century.” The 
fourth chapter is devoted to a more full and specific pre- 
sentation of the personality, views and activities of 
George Calixtus who was the moving spirit in the various 
irenical efforts of the seventeenth century. There are 
four sub-divisions of this chapter the headings of which 
indicate the development of the discussion. They are, “I. 
Preparatory Influences on Calixtus”; “II. Theories of 
Calixtus and the Reply of the Lutherans”; “III. Estimate 
of the Principles of Calixtus and of the Lutherans of His 
Age’; “IV. Polemical Activity of the Lutherans.” 

Chapters five and six give us an account of what was 
probably the most important of all these movements to- 
wards union between the Lutherans and the Reformed, 
or at least the one whose results were the most far-reach- 
ing and are still felt most keenly even in this country. 
This was the effort made by King Frederick William III 
of Prussia to bring the Lutherans and the Reformed of 
his kingdom together into one national church by a royal 
decree issued in 1817 in connection with the celebration 
of the three hundredth anniversary of the Beginning of 
the Reformation. The purpose of this effort as stated in 
the decree itself was not to make Lutherans of the Re- 
formed, or to make Reformed of the Lutherans, but to 
combine both the Lutherans and the Reformed in “a re- 
newed Evangelical Christian Church.” The confessional 
basis of this united church was to consist of “the prin- 
cipal points in Christianity, wherein both churches 
agree.” The points on which they disagreed were to be 
relegated to the realm of “the non-essential,”’ and were to 
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“be left to the private conviction and liberty of the in- 
dividual; in other words were to be eliminated from the 
Church as such.” Such a forced and mechanical dis- 
tinction between essentials and non-essentials, or funda- 
mentals and non-fundamentals, Lutherans have always 
refused to recognize. It is not strange therefore that this 
movement also failed in large measure, and that instead 
of the two churches before the union, the king had three 
churches after the union, the so-called “Evangelical 
Church,” and a Lutheran Church and a Reformed 
Church. 

Naturally, the large German immigration to the 
United States of the last century brought to this country 
many representatives of the United church. These 
formed various more or less local organizations or synods, 
but in 1872 these combined in what is now known as “The 
German Evangelical Synod of North America.” In 1915 
this body had grown to a strength of 1074 ministers who 
were serving 1381 congregations. This entire chapter is 
of special interest and value to American readers of Dr. 
Neve’s book. A concluding chapter offers some “Refiec- 
tions with Reference to Present-day Movements in 
America” looking towards church union or cooperation. 

Two or three closing remarks will be in place as to the 
general character of the book. First, the author is to be 
commended for his interesting style. He writes uni- 
formly in a clear, simple, direct and forceful way. 
Another thing to be commended is Dr. Neve’s evident 
purpose to be fair to all the parties concerned in the sev- 
eral movements which he discusses. He always aims to 
preserve that attitude of objectivity which must mark 
the true historian who aims to give a true account of the 
events he discusses and not to become an advocate. If in 
this case the critic may be presumed to be an impartial 
judge we would say that Dr. Neve has attained his pur- 
pose to a remarkable degree. Doubtless he will have 
readers who will not agree with this judgment, but we 
suspect that they will be persons who find fault with the 
facts and are themselves advocates of one side or the 
other. 

Another striking feature of the book is the extensive 
bibliography presented and the constant references on 
nearly every page to the sources on which the author 
has depended for facts and information embodied in the 
discussion. This is not only evidence of the extensive 
reading of Dr. Neve in preparing his material, but it will 
also be invaluable to his readers who may wish to make 
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more intensive studies of any of the movements dis- 
cussed. 

The only adverse criticism that we have to offer on this 
fine volume is that it lacks an index. The table of con- 
tents is fairly full and this in part meets the demand, but 
the reference value of the book would have been in- 
creased many fold if there had been added to it a full and 
accurate topical index. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Carpenter and His Kingdom. By Alexander Irvine. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 12mo. Pages 247. 
Price $1.50 net. 


In their announcement of this volume the publishers 
describe it as “a remarkable book by a remarkable man.” 
Both characterizations are true, eminently true. That 
the author is a remarkable man may be gathered from 
the following account of his career given by the publish- 
ers: “Born in Ireland—newsboy—day laborer—coal- 
miner in Scotland—became a soldier in order to learn to 
read and write. Fought in Egyptian wars—entered Ox- 
ford—came to America, 1888, citizen in 1894. Drove a 
milk-cart, dug ditches— worked in a publishing house— 
missionary to the outcasts of the Bowery—spent four 
years in Yale. Minister organizer of social settlements— 
chaplain of labor unions—arbitrator in labor disputes— 
magazine writer—lecturer in colleges and universities— 
consulting psychologist of Culver Military Academy— 
teacher of literature—journalist—publicist.” It would 
be hard to find a parallel to this, and we would naturally 
expect a remarkable book from a writer who has had so 
remarkable a career. 

The book is remarkable in many ways. The style is 
interesting, fresh, crisp, nervous, effective. The thought 
also is fresh and interesting. The author seldom follows 
the beaten paths with which we are familiar in other 
lives of Jesus. There is much that is suggestive and 
stimulating. The reader constantly finds himself looking 
at the Master from new angles, getting new viewpoints, 
and having thrust upon him new interpretations of his 
character and teaching. He will probably not approve of 
some of these, but they are at least suggestive and stimu- 
lating to thought. When the career of the author is re- 
membered it is not surprising that he always puts the 
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emphasis on the social teachings of Jesus, and often gives 
them a socialistic interpretation. It is speaking mildly to 
say that this interpretation is often strained. 

One of the “remarkable” things about this life of 
Christ is the practical ignoring of the miraculous element 
in that life. There is no mention of the events connected 
with his birth as told by Matthew and Luke. His bap- 
tism is just mentioned, but there is no word about the 
voice from heaven or the descent of the Spirit. His re- 
surrection is left in doubt, even if it is not flatly denied or 
discredited. 'The miracles are barely referred to and 
then in such a way as to discredit them. For example, 
who would recognize in the following words Mark’s ac- 
count of the casting out of the demon from the lunatic 
child at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration? “A 
little boy is brought to Jesus by his father. The boy is 
distraught and is foaming at the mouth. Current belief 
said he was possessed of a demon. Jesus took the little 
fellow in his arms and he became calm and quiet and ra- 
tional. The disciples were astonished. ‘Why could not 
we do that?’ they asked. ‘You can by prayer and fasting,’ 
he said. Then Jesus and the boy and his father and the 
disciples in twos and threes walked down the road to 
Capernaum.” 

We quote one more brief paragraph which as well as 
any, perhaps, will indicate the point of view from which 
Mr. Irvine approaches the whole subject: “Jesus as 
problem is solvable. The process of solution is rightly 
dividing the word of truth. It is getting back of what 
men said about Him and what they imagined He said of 
Himself, of His Father, and His Father’s children. This 
is the modern trend. It is a healthy trend and can result 
only in clear conception of His personality, His message, 
and His kingdom.” 

A good topical index at the close of the volume would 
have added greatly to the facility and satisfaction of us- 
ing it. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT. 


Modern Church System in Use. By A. D. Chiquoine. 
United Lutheran Publication House, Philadelphia. 
Pamphlet. 28 pages. Price 10 cents. 


The author of this pamphlet is the Secretary of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Missionary Movement, and is well 
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known throughout the Church. The pamphlet is in- 
tended to be “A Practical Handbook for Church Officers 
and Lay Leaders.” Pastors also will find it very helpful. 
It contains many helpful suggestions for the introduction 
of system into the finances of the churches, and especially 
for the Annual Every Member Canvass which has done 
so much to improve tl.e benevolences of the Church. 
JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS. 


The Infinite Artist, and Other Sermons. By Frederick 
F. Shannon. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
12mo. 129 pages. 


If we are not mistaken, this is the first volume of ser- 
mons published by Dr. Shannon, since he has left Brook- 
lyn and gone to the Central Church in Chicago, formerly 
Dr. Gunsaulus’s church. It is evident that he has lost 
nothing by the change. Always a vigorous thinker, a 
master of noble expression and a stimulating and inspir- 
ing preacher, he has gained, we believe, in all these di- 
rections. There are ten sermons in all, the title of the 
first one giving title to the book. Other titles are: The 
Larger Freedom; Christ’s Judgment of the Universe; 
The Iron Gate; The Supreme Originality; To Athens— 
and Beyond; Housekeeping and Soulkeeping; New and 
Old; The Dreamer; and An Abounding Personality. The 
last is a tender and beautiful tribute to his predecessor 
and friend, Dr Gunsaulus. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Unfinished Rainbows and Other Essays. By George 
Wood Anderson. The Abingdon Press. 12mo. 188 
pages. Price 1.25 net. 


There are in all twenty-six of these essays, all charm- 
ingly written. The thought is fresh and vigorous, the 
style is exquisite, and the whole effect is stimulating and 
inspiring. After the first essay the title of which gives 
title to the volume, some of the other subjects are, Gath- 
ering Sunsets; Beyond the Curtained Clouds; Tilling the 
Sky ; Weaving Sunbeams; The Wisdom of the Unlearned; 
The Investment of a Life; Thought Planting; The Rosary 
of Tears; The Unoared Sea, etc. It will be a delightful 
book to take along on a journey, or on a vacation. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 





